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Today’s Value in a Bonded Whisky 


If you like a fine, bonded whisky—try “Canadian Club,” favorite 
the world over for more than three generations in the best hotels, 
clubs and restaurants, as well as in the finest homes. Its uniform 
quality and purity are assured by selection of the choicest grains. 
Every drop is aged five years or more in charred oak casks under 
Government supervision. Constant vigilance is maintained to safe 
guard every process of its manufacture. Only the 75-year-old ho 
of Hiram Walker could produce a whisky so distinctive in flavor, 
delightful in aroma. It is today’s value, as you will learn when y 
compare the price of “Canadian Club” with that of any other hi; 
grade bonded whisky on the market. Another splendid product t! 
is sure to please you is Hiram Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin- 





perfect running mate for world-famous “Canadian Club” from ev: 


standpoint. Make these twoHiram Walkervalues your next purcha 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlaw! 
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very time he takes 
the Water turns to 


GHOULS OF THE 
TOWER 
OF SILENCE 


Waiting for the next 

mortal to die, vul- 

tures perch on The 

Tower of Silence! Re- 

ligion commands that 

no corpse may pol- 

lute the earth, con- 
taminate the sea or 

be consumed by fire. So the 
nude dead are thrown into this 
circular stadium, to be devour- 
ed by these ghouls of the air, 


BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES OF 


HORROR 





O THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE the 
Aga Khan is so holy that even the wa- 
ter in his bathtub is carefully saved! 
Then, once a year, it is sold to his devoted 
followers! The price paid for this holy water 
is the Aga Khan’s own weight, to the 
ounce, in GOLD. Fantastic? Yes — 
but it’s TRUE! How would YOU like 
to journey to far Nepal? Guarded by 
the skyscraping Mt. Everest, this in- 
credible kingdom has remained un- 
penetrated for over a thousand years. 
The Last Home of Mystery! Tourists, 
missionaries, are banned. On the fingers of 
one hand you can count the Americans who 
have ever been admitted. Out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 there are only SEVEN 
white persons! 


The Worship of Unclean Gods 


Now, in this amazing book of adventure, 
Col. E. Alexander Powell tells the truc 
story of the strangest land left on earth, 
NEPAL! — where gorgeous temples hide 
depraved ceremonies. Where men and 
women degrade their faces with vile sym- 
bols — and are insulted if you offer them 
anything with your left hand! Where orgies 
are the established services in shrines. Yet 
so gripping is this religion that a quarter 
million tattered fanatics crawl upward 
along the icy Chandragiri Mountain Pass, 
leaving their dead behind — just for a 
sight of the holy city! 

“Unclean Gods,”’ the third chapter of 
this astonishing volume, is a revelation of 
the abominations practiced in the name of 
religion. It tells the unveneered truth about 


Behind these carved 
temple walls are 


the _ idols 


before 


which priests per- 
form unspeakable 
rites — and “‘wives 
of the gods” are 
carefully trained. 


crazy 
staring through 
hair—all but 
» wonder theex- 
f The Holy Men 
1 carried out in 
the name of sanctity! 


nn as 
...and Which of these Other For- 
mer $2:55°0 to $5:°° BEST SELLERS 


heathen idols; about temple 
women who are the “wives of 
the gods’; about monstrous 
“marriage ceremonies’; about 
the training in viciousness that 
starts in the cradles of Nepal. 


What Is 
**Serpent-Love’’? 


What is Serpent-Love? — 
the weird malady that pro- 
duces a wild craving to be bit- 
ten by poisonous snakes in 
order to live? What prince owns 
forty-two Rolls-Royces? Why 
has another decorated his palace with 
American slot machines? 


What happens to women in the Zenanas? 
What are the “veligious” rites of dancers, 
temple girls, priests, holy men, fakirs? Why 
is the meaning of the Tantrist scriptures 
suppressed? What secrets are concealed in 
the dark retreats of palaces, temples, pa- 
godas and monasteries of Nepal— under 
bronze and stone monsters? 

“The Last Home of Mystery” tells au- 
thentically. Astounding facts cram its 325 
pages. Illustrated with many exclusive 
photographs, handsomely bound in cloth 
with special map end-papers, this remark- 
able book is now only ONE DOLLAR! 
What is more, you may examine this best- 
seller free for 5 days before you decide 
whether or not you wish to add it to your 
library. Send no money with the coupon. 
Simply indicate which books listed below 
you wish to examine free—they will be 
mailed at once! 


ing “religious” depravity. 


THE DOCTOR 
Irvin S. Cobb. 


ACCUSED OF A 
NAMELESS VICE 
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Formerly $4.00 
72. A_ LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
AWAY— 
Inexhaustible 
fund of funny stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. Formerly $2.50 
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for only *%1 Each? 


BXAMINATION 











17 THE STORY OF RELI- 
* GION—Charles Francis Pot- 
ter. Tells true story of all faiths. 


"ormerly $5.00 


famous book on this subject | 
sold over a million copies! All 
the latest rules of etiquette... 


crime, horror, by world-famous 
authors, 1,177 pages; unabridged. 
Formerly $3.00 


7 OSCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE 


Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and pitied now. 





Formerly $3.75 


AND CONFESSIONS — | 


A 
DOMBER! 


The earnings 
which fanat- 
ics of this 
caste make 
are used to 
further ex- 
tend the 
*‘liberties’’ 
openly prac- 
ticed in this 
Last Home 
of Mystery. 


itative, detailed discussion of the 
cultural, aesthetic and hygienic 
aspects of Nudism. 

Formerly $3.00 


STOP WORRYING 
ABOUT YOURSELF 


118 THE HUMAN BODY— 
' Logan Clendening, M.D. 
Stop worrying about yourself! 
The truth about weight, diet, hab- 
its, ‘“‘nerves,”’” “‘heart trouble,’’ 
debunked of fads. 102 startling 
pictures. Formerly $6.00 
13 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LIFE AND DEATH—By 
Joseph Collins, M.D. An ex- 
tremely frank discussion of birth 
control, indulgence, mental and 

physical disturbances. 
Formerly $3.00 


including the proper way _to serve 
et 7 or SEX IN CIVILIZATION— THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
wines. © sTOKY OF Man. 69. Zeiverton and Schmaihausen. | 99. LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 16]. ON GOING NAKED— 
46. KIND — Hendrik Willem Introduction by Havelock Ellis. | Collins, M.D. Dangers and re- « Jan Gay. Adventures of 
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Formerly $5.00 61 THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME | Powell. Amazing adventures in 29 illustrations. A frank, author- Formerly $2.00 
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19 THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TORY—H. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of all time, now com- 
ete in one volume. New and re- 
Includes maps, charts, il- 


Famous history of 








thrilling stories of 


NO MONEY ixaminarion 
SE N D EXAMINATION 
Use the coupcn. Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon to us without 
money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance— 
nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS 
offer you a greater value for $1 than you can realize without actually 
seeing for yourself, that we are making this FREE EXAMINATION 
OFFER. Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1 plus 10c to cover 
packing and postage for each title you keep. If you do not admit that 
this is the biggest_book value you ever saw, return the volumes and 
forget the matter. The editions of many titles are limited—don’t delay! 
can a CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. 7911, Garden 
ity, N. Y. 
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THE COVER: Ready for a royal wedding: 
The Duke of Kent and Princess Marina of 
Greece stroll forth on a shopping expedition, 
while London finds itself in a state of in- 
creasing excitement as the great day of 
Nov. 29 approaches. (Photo by Wide World). 
See page 13. 
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LETTERS 





HEMOPHILIA: In an article on the “dis- 
ease of Kings” published recently in your 
magazine, you stated that young Prince Gon- 
zalo, who died last August from hemophilia, 
inherited this dreadful disease from his 
3ourbon ancestors. You further stated that 
hemophilia “has despatched many Bourbons 
to early graves.” 

These two statements are open to very 
serious doubt. ‘In the first place, hemophilia 
is transmitted only by females, though males 
are victims to it, and Prince Gonzalo inher- 
ited his Bourbon blood through his father, 
not his mother. In the second place, the 
Bourbon who died of hemophilia is unknown 
in history. 

It is pretty generally admitted that Queen 
Victoria of England is the source of hemo- 
philia in today’s royal families. Her son, 
Leopold Duke of Albany, was a hemophile. 
The Czarevich Alexis Nicolaivich was also a 
hemophiliac, as was the ex-Kaiser’s youngest 
brother, Prince Waldemar, and the present 
Prince of Asturias, eldest brother of Prince 
Gonzalo. All of these princes were de- 
scended through females from Queen Vic- 
toria. How the disease entered the family is 
a matter of great uncertainty. One thing, 
however, is certain; it did not come from the 
30ourbons, for Queen Victoria’s nearest Bour- 
bon ancestor is Francis II de Bourbon, 
Comte de Saint-Pol, who died in 1545. 

Henry M. WINTER 

New York City 


Perhaps you have not been informed that 
homeopathic physicians have investigated 
snake venoms and their effects since the first 
half of the last century. The late Dr. Con- 
stantine Hering of Philadelphia made the 
most prominent of these investigations on 
the Surukuku snake of South America, in 
1828. He himself was violently poisoned by 
mere handling of the venom, many of its ef- 
fects being apparent during the rest of his 
life. Since then many varieties of poisonous 
snakes have been investigated. 

Hemorrhage is a common result of most 
of these venoms. The conditions under which 
it occurs and the conditions which accom- 
pany the hemorrhage vary for each venom, 
which might account for the failure of one 
venom in all cases... 

The great value of the homeopathic use of 
these venoms lies in the fact that the trial of 
them on human beings in small doses gives 
distinguishing indications for their use and 
tells when to use one venom and not another. 


It also permits their use in many other con- 
ditions than hemorrhage. 

Homeopathy may be a fraud and a delu- 
sion but the scientists are gradually catching 
up with it. 

Dr. D. T. Putrorp 

Toledo, Ohio 


Please accept my congratulations on your 
accurate and scientific reporting of the work 
which has been done with snake venoms. 

SAMUEL M. Peck, M. D. 

New York City, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-WeeExk fell into an 
old press trap. The greatest blame for hemo- 
philia rests not on Hapsburgs, Bourbons, or 
Romanoffs but on the Grand Ducal House of 
Hesse in Germany. While the disease did 
strike Queen Victoria’s son, the Duke of Al- 
bany, it might have been given to the royal 
houses of Spain and Russia by another meth- 
od. Victoria’s daughters, Alice and Beatrice, 
married into the Hesse family and supplied 
both Russia and Spain with queens. 

Hemophilia is transmitted by females and 
strikes only males. When a normal female 
marries a hemophilic male their male heirs 
will be normal and about half of their female 
heirs will be carriers. If these carrier daugh- 
ters marry normal males about half their 
sons will be hemophiliacs and half their 
daughters carriers. Thus Hesse blood might 
explain the worlds’ most noted hemophiliacs, 
the late Tsarevitch Nicholas of Russia and 
the late Prince Gonzalo of Spain who bled to 
death in Austria last August. 


LITERAL-MINDED: Replying to Mr. 
Doakes’s letterinyour (Nov. 3) issue, I do not 
think people have criticized Farley just for 
giving some Democrats good jobs. He is 
taken to task partly because of the over- 
zealous statement of his chief, the President, 
who said he was going “to divorce govern- 
ment from politics.” 

Farley may work hard as Postmaster Gen- 
eral but he finds time also to act as chairman 
of two Democratic committees, the national 
and State (New York). Moreover the former 
committee has been charged with urging 
Floridians on the Federal payroll to con- 
tribute percentages of their salaries to a 
campaign fund. Some literal-minded citizens 
don’t think the spoils system was designed to 
go quite so far. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THoMAsS QUINN 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 














What finer gift? 















Kit does not 
include Toilet 
rticles 


The Solid Leather in this 


Handy Toilet Kit 


is aged like rare old wine 


@ ‘No paper or pasteboard imitation of the real 
thing, Hamley Kit leather is cured, hand treated 
with animal fats, and oak tanned in the old 
craftsman-like manner, this leather is of such 
high quality that it will last a century or more! 
And Hamley Kits are hand-made by Hamley 
saddle craftsmen . . . lock-stitched and back- 
stitched with heavy saddle thread soaked in hot 
wax. Convenient! Not a loop or gadget to bother 
with in packing—holds all your favorite toilet 
articles. Most popular size is 912x4%2x2%, nat- 
ural russet color, $6.50 postpaid. At all good 
stores or order direct from Hamley & Co., sad- 
dlemakers since 1883, Pendleton, Oregon. Money- 
back guarantee. 


To be sure you get a genuine Hamley Kit 
look for the name and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY bg KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune fo. id feather 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 








News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —F acts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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ime This Thrilling New Book of the 
Romance Behind the News 






the man to whom millions ©; 
listen nightly— . 




















Photographic 
portrait of Edwin 
C. Hill—Frontis- 
piece in every 
book. 








Like a Modern Arabian Nights— 
doubly thrilling because it’s all true! 


If this great new book by radio’s most famous personality were 
offered by any other publisher it would probably cost you from 





$2.50 to $3.50. Our price is just $1. But you don’t even pay that 
until you have had the pleasure of examining, at your leisure, 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS. Read any of the un- 
forgettable true stories it contains—of the romance behind the 
news—the romance you never find in the papers—the romance 
that Edwin C. Hill spends his life in discovering, told as only 
he can tell it. 




















A Few of the Titles 


Read them and know true 
Adventure & Romance 


Adventure, Personalities, State Secrets! Ghosts Are Abroad 


The Pullman Porter 
Who Was King 


Sherlock Holmes 
is Not Dead 


God Speaks Through 


You are living in an exciting age. But you have no idea how 
exciting, till you have read THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
NEWS. A thousand things you never knew will be reveal- 
ed to your astonished eyes. Adventure, secrets of history, 
discoveries of science, strange people you have never 
heard of, and strange facts about men and women in the 


world’s spotlight. They are all in this memorable book— Miracles 
a book you will want to own—a book you will prize— The Tower of London 
and read—and read again. Fill in the FREE Examina- Remembers 


tion coupon below and send it at once before this special 
offer expires. 


At All Bookstores Or Direct From the Publishers f ’ 


The Richest Men 
in the World 


The Strange Story of 
Opal Whiteley 


Firebrands of a New War 
Affairs of Honor 








WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 1611-B) 


2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Unsung Heroes 


Send No Money A King-God Passes 


A Romantic Gambler— 
Just mail the coupon and you will Lloyds of London 
receive THE HUMAN SIDE . : 
OF THE NEWS to examine for Selute Two Charming Spies 


Please send me for free examination Edwin C. Hill’s great new book, THE 
HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS, 32 memorable chapters, cloth bound, 
well printed, over 200 pages. I will either return the book at your ex- 
Dense or send you $1.00 plus a few cents postage within one week. 











5 days FREE. If you are not de- Uncle Sam’s Royal Ruler 
Address lighted in every way return the A Champion Mystery Man 
book at our expense without a 
City... oni bit of obligation. But write at and many more! 


once to take advantage of this 


Ci If you prefer to send cash in advance postage will be prepaid. : 
special offer. 
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Since 1765 ... Quality has obtained for Hennessy 
the largest brandy sales in the world. Sipped slowly 
as a liqueur after warming the glass in the hands, 


Hennessy’s wonderful bouquet and “clean” taste 








prove it to be the finest of naturally matured 
brandies. As such, it is also the best for cocktails, 
for brandy-and-soda and for other purposes. 


Distilled, matured and bottled at Cognac, France. 


“HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY. IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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TVA: President Views First Third of His $35,000,000 Yardstick: 
Dream in 1932, “Great Stuff” Now, a Model for the Future 


Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, stood on a 
wooden platform last week and pointed 
out details of the panorama that 
stretched below. At his side Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt looked, listened, and 
asked questions. 

In the distance, farm buildings 
nestled toylike in rolling fields along 
the Clinch River, tributary of the 
Tennessee. Fields stretched away to 
hillside forests. In the valley bottom 
500 feet below the platform were 
masses of concrete and a maze of 
scaffolding. A great construction was 
in progress. 

From close beside where the Presi- 
dent stood, a bucket holding six cubic 
yards of freshly mixed concrete glided 
out over the valley. It rode 
suspended from a steel cable 
spanning the river from the 
tops of lattice-work towers. 
At midstream the bucket 
hovered high above a net- 
work of boxlike forms, then 
dropped at a dizzy pace. Into 
one of the forms tumbled the 
mass of concrete. Tiny, inch- 
high men scrambled into the 
box and spread the mass 
with shovels. 

On every side Mr. Roose- 
velt saw proof that TVA’s 
key project was taking 
shape. In the five-mile drive 
from Coal Creek railroad 
station to the cliff-top ob- 
servation platform, he passed 
quarries where stone-crush- 
ers drowned all other sounds. 
Nearer the dam, concrete- 
mixers rumbled a deeper 
echoing note. The scene that 
opened out as he stepped on the plat- 
form showed the $34,000,000 Norris 
Dam one-third complete. 

Two years ago Mr. Roosevelt stood 
on the same spot with Senator George 
W. Norris, persistent champion of pub- 
lily owned electric power. Then no 
wooden platform existed. No sound of 
machinery interrupted the dreaming of 
the Happy Valley of the Tennessee. 
That day an idea was born in the mind 
of Mr. Roosevelt, then President-elect. 

His trip last week showed him how 
much of his idea had become fact. He 
inspected progress of a plan for cheap 
and abundant power for navigation, 
flood control, aid to industry, and aid to 
agriculture. He measured the steps 


taken toward remaking the economy of 
a 40,600-square-mile territory. The in- 
spection pleased him. When he had 
completed the tour he felt confident 
that the Tennessee Valley would prove 
an example which some day would 
make over the industry, the habits, and 
the lives of the people of the United 
States. 


Waite EvLerxant: The World War 


brought the machine age to the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The great U-shaped river 
basin which pushes beyond Tennessee 
into half a dozen adjoining States had 
produced a famous pioneer stock. Even 
in the twentieth century it clung to 
pioneer simplicity. When the factory 


era dawned, the Happy Valley turned 





a deaf ear to the clangor of steam and 
steel. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 
called Muscle Shoals into existence. On 
a broad stretch of the Tennessee, where 
it flowed through Northern Alabama, 
giant steam shovels and _ concrete- 
mixers woke echoes from peaceful, 
cabin-dotted hills. The lavish hand of 
war preparations poured $150,000,000 
into Wilson Dam and two factories to 
extract nitrogen from the air. The first 
factory was obsolete before it ever 
operated; the second ran just long 
enough to prove its efficiency. When 
the Armistice came, the Happy Valley 
went back to sleep. 

Had it not been for Senator Norris 


PHOTO BY GRANVILLE HUNT 
The President Says: “Great Stuff,’ on Seeing 
Dam, With Mrs. Roosevelt and Arthur Morgan of TVA 


Norris 


the country might have forgotten its 
$150,000,000 Muscle Shoals investment. 
He saw in the unused dain a possibility 
of public-owned power. He pushed a 
bill through Congress for government 
operation of the nitrogen factories and 
sale of surplus power. Utility interests 
fought the bill with publicity in news- 
papers, textbooks, and Congressmen’s 
ears. President Coolidge vetoed the 
bill, then suggested an elaborate in- 
quiry from which nothing came. Presi- 
dent Hoover vetoed another Norris bill 
and sponsored another inquiry to see 
what could be done with the project. 


Pitan: When President-elect Roose- 
velt, accompanied by the indefatigable 
Senator Norris, first viewed the Norris 
Dam site, two ideas suddenly 
leaped together in his mind. 

One vision he got from the 
single-minded Senator: Ad- 
ditional dams above the Wil- 
son Dam at Muscle Shoals, 
Federal fertilizer plants, and 
Federal power plants bring- 
ing cheap power to the popu- 
lation of the countryside. 
The Senator explained that 
Wilson Dam was too low to 
impound enough water to 
keep the power plant run- 
ning in dry seasons. But he 
pointed out that in the Clinch 
River Valley lay an 80- 
square-mile area ready to be 
made into a reserve lake to 
hold back flood waters. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s second vi- 
sion was sociological. He 
believed that civilization had 
begun to _ suffocate itself 
through overcrowding in huge 
cities. If life were to grow richer and 
better, the tide of population from 
farm to city must be reversed. 


He visualized active industrial coun- 
try communities. Why not take a bold 
step in this great redistribution of pop- 
ulation? The dams would bring power 
to an undeveloped, underpopulated sec- 
tion. Towns and small cities would 
spring up. Factories would use the 
Federal power. Factory workers would 
enjoy the near-by open spaces. An 
area whose soil was impoverished, 
where industry was nonexistent, would 
blossom with happy and contented 
faces. 


WORKERS: 





In last week’s swing 
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through the district Mr. Roosevelt 
looked to see if this Utopian trans- 
formation was taking place. From the 
point where he viewed the panorama, 
he drove on to examine details of the 
workers’ lives. Four miles from the 
dam the motorcade rolled into Norris, 
the workers’ model town. Through 
winding, tree-dotted streets, the Presi- 
dent passed white houses, placed ir- 
regularly, and varied in plan and ma- 
terial. They gave no air of mass-pro- 
duced uniformity. 

Critics charge that the government’s 
$3,500,000 investment in the town of 
Norris will prove useless after 1936, 
when completion of the dam will throw 
most of the workers out of jobs. But 
Dr. Morgan assured the President that 
the TVA was encouraging small in- 
dustries to locate near Norris and take 
advantage of cheap power rates. These 
industries, he believes, will take up the 
employment slack and insure perma- 
nence of Uncle Sam’s model town. 

In Norris Mr. Roosevelt talked to 
men who work five and a half hours a 
day at wages of from 45 cents to $1 an 
hour. He learned from Dr. Morgan, 
TVA chairman, that the men took 
courses in agriculture, engineering, his- 
tory, and other subjects to fill in the 
leisure. 

From Mrs. Roosevelt, who rode with 
the President and his guide, came a 
barrage of questions about the daily 
life in this new-style construction 
camp. As they rode along, Dr. Mor- 
gan was kept busy explaining the 


many angles of the Tennessee Valley 
rehabilitation scheme. 


“GREAT STuFF:” Leaving Norris, the 
President spent two days traveling 
through the valley, ending up at 
Tupelo, Miss., first town to buy TVA 
power. 

“Perhaps I can use you as a text,” 
he said, “a text that may be useful to 
many other parts of the nation, because 
people’s eyes are upon you, and be- 
cause what you are doing here is going 
to be copied in every State of the 
Union before we get through.” 

In nine months of cheaper TVA pow- 
er, he pointed out, Tupelo had more than 
doubled its consumption of electricity. 
At the same time, TVA’s taxes flowed 
into Tupelo’s treasury just as those of 
the city’s old private company had 
done. All in all it had proved “a re- 
markable business success.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s reference to business 
success was in answer to TVA’s crit- 
ics. Private power interests insist that 
Federal power production does not pro- 
vide a fair comparison because private 
business must meet higher interest 
charges and taxes (see page 30). TVA 
pays 5 per cent of gross receipts in 
State taxes, as well as its contribution 
to community taxes. 

While in Tupelo the President and 
his party took time off to inspect a 
government subsistence homestead proj- 
ect. At one point Mrs. Roosevelt lin- 
gered in one of the model residences, 
delaying the inspection and putting the 


Presidential patience to a test. Mr. 
Roosevelt turned to a local official and 
remarked: “I think you will have to 
go get my wife out.”. The official com- 
plied, and the party returned to its 
special train. 

After leaving Tupelo Mr. Roosevelt 
met TVA critics even more openly. He 
spoke at Birmingham, Ala., where the 
importance of coal mining makes citi- 
zens look askance at hydroelectric de- 
velopment. 

The gigantic Tennessee project, said 
the President, could succeed only with 
the ‘‘wholehearted support and coopera- 
tion of the people.”” He was aware that 
some people in Birmingham were “leay- 
ing no stone unturned to block and har- 
ass and to delay this great national 
program.” But he was confident that 
the great majority stood “shoulder to 
shoulder with TVA, eager to carry for- 
ward the development of this region.” 

At Birmingham the curtain dropped 
on the Presidential inspection of the 
first unit in a “great national pro- 
gram.” Mr. Roosevelt headed for 
Warm Springs, his mind full of large- 
scale plans. If TVA succeeds, he hopes 
greatly to enlarge the scope of similar 
projects already begun on the Columbia 
River in the Northwest and the Colora- 
do River in the West. He hopes for still 
another on the St. Lawrence River in 
the East, if the Senate ratifies the St. 
Lawrence Treaty with Canada. 

He found the Tennessee unit, as he 
said after his first long gaze at Nor- 
ris Dam, “great stuff.” 
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PHOTO BY E. E. NEUKOM 


At the Valley of a Large-Scale Experiment: President Roosevelt (Arrow at Right) Looks Out Where 


the Norris Dam Is Taking Shape. 


The Penstocks and East Abutment of the Dam Are at the Left 
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Solemn-faced directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce sat last 
week around the big, horseshoe-shaped 
table in their Washington meeting 
room. Suddenly the conference’s “Tory” 
atmosphere was pierced by a statement 
as unlikely as an endorsement of Adolf 
Hitler by Rabbi Stephen Wise. Silas 
W. Strawn, ex-president of the cham- 
ber, presented a resolution pledging the 
chamber’s “fullest cooperation” with 
Roosevelt recovery efforts. 

The New Deal has had few foes more 
implacable than the Chicago law- 
yer-executive. He frankly explained 
his about-face: “From the recent elec- 
tion it certainly would seem that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has the overwhelming 
approval of the American people... 
it doesn’t do any good to stand in the 
road throwing bricks at the adminis- 
tration. The administration is going to 
be with us for some time to come, and 
we have got to cooperate.” 

The national Chamber of Commerce, 
representing nearly 1,000,000 American 
business men, has consistently frowned 
on the New Deal. At its last meeting, 
in September, the board addressed to 
the President a questionnaire which 
was little short of an attack on his 
policies. By last week, however, the 
picture had changed. The board unan- 
imously adopted the Strawn resolution. 
It saved its reputation as a critic by 
demanding a balanced Federal budget 
“at the earliest possible date,” but it 
tempered this traditional request with 
conciliatory phrases. 

From the directors came a flood of 
don’t-quote-me explanations, which, if 
pieced together, would read much as 
follows: 

The new Congress, with its tendency 
toward inflation, bonus-payment, and 
the 30-hour week, is much more to be 
feared than the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the lesser of two evils .. . Com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture must 
exert every effort to speed recovery. 
If business improves sufficiently the 
President can be persuaded to steer 
Congress away from radical legisla- 
tion. 

Enthusiasm shone on the Wilson- 
esque face of Henry I. Harriman, the 
chamber’s president. “Business is 
rarin’ to go!” he exclaimed. Promptly 
he appointed a committee to “cooper- 
ate with industry and agriculture” in 
promoting recovery and in suggesting 
legislation to the President. Then he 
hurried out of Washington for a speak- 
ing tour through the South and West. 

He had first planned the trip to 
Sound out business’s opinion of the 
New Deal. Now, he said, he would 
turn it into an intensive campaign to 
sell “cooperation.” 

The American Bankers Association 
had already expressed willingness to 
Work hand in glove with the adminis- 


NEW DEAL: With Business “‘Rarin’ to Go,”’ U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce Crusades for *“‘Cooperation”’ 








ACME 


To Reduce Lines Like This and to Speed Recovery, Business Lead- 
ers Announced “We Have Got to Cooperate” With the New Deal 


tration. Early last week Richard Whit- 
ney, New York Stock Exchange presi- 
dent, spoke approvingly of the govern- 
ment’s regulation of exchanges (see 
page 30). The Chamber of Commerce’s 
action made New Dealers feel that 
business finally was entering sincerely 
—if reluctantly—into the government- 
business partnership the President so 
often had requested. 

All week, New Dealers uttered words 
that were music to conservative busi- 
nessmen’s ears. The President implied 
he would defer a large part of his 
sweeping social insurance program. 
He pointed out that “our first task is 
to get the economic system to func- 
tion.” 

In a radio speech Sunday Post- 
master General Farley in effect sum- 
marized the administration’s reassur- 
ances. The nation, he said, could de- 
pend on “the President’s good old- 
fashioned horse sense” to avoid a swing 
to the Left. “Business,” he concluded, 
“has shown its confidence in the Presi- 


dent. Perhaps all that is needed now 
is that it should show confidence in 
itself.” 


. 
“CURES:” Three Groups Offer 


Plans for a National Utopia 


Every American family should have 
an income of $4,370 per year. That 
glamorous figure was evolved from a 
seven-month study by a group of hard- 
headed experts functioning as the Na- 
tional Survey of Potential Product Ca- 
pacity. They sought to determine not 
what would be most desirable but what 
would simply be necessary to keep the 
nation’s factories running full blast. 

Last week the New York City Wel- 
fare Department issued the report. Sev- 
en months ago the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration began the survey. When the 
CWA dissolved last May, the city car- 
ried on. 

Half-empty stomachs did not come 
with the depression, the surveyors 
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agreed. Systems were undernourished 
in 16,000,000 of the country’s 27,000,- 
000 families in the golden era of 1929. 
In the subsequent five years $287,000,- 
000,000-worth of goods those families 
needed might have been produced, but 
weren’t. The families couldn’t buy, so 
the machines didn’t run. The report 
offered only one solution: “Higher 
wages.” 


® A delicate man with thin, quizzical 
lips, Eugene J. Reed, is more sanguine 
in his hopes for future American in- 
comes. He is leader of the Utopian 
Society and places the ideal level of 
family income at no less than $15,000 
a year. Mr. Reed’s goal waits on more 
drastic revision of American life than 
simple wage increases—the end of cap- 
italism, by peaceful vote of an edu- 
cated electorate. 

The Western division of the Utopian 
Society boasts 600,000 members, mostly 
in California. Last week Mr. Reed and 
Chester Alan Arthur Jr., grandson of 
President Arthur, incorporated the 
Eastern division in New York State. 
From combined sleeping quarters and 
offices in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village, they will proselytize the popu- 
lation east of the Mississippi. As mem- 
bership grows, cots and typewriters, 
now crowded into the same rooms, will 
have separate establishments. 


® The most official of the week’s crop 
of prescriptions for a sick social sys- 
tem came from the National Planning 
Board. This investigating board recom- 
mended creation of a permanent na- 
tional planning board to guide the more 
equitable distribution of civilization’s 
bounties. 

Headed by Frederick <A. Delano, 
President Roosevelt’s uncle, the board 
presented the report Aug. 1. The 
White House held it for consideration 
until last week. Present agencies have 
no time for real planning, according to 
Mr. Delano and his associates. A sup- 
plementary report, submitted but not 
endorsed by the board, declared the 
NRA so far had hindered real planning, 
AAA had but scratched the surface. 


APPOINTMENTS: Miss Roche, 
Treasury; Mr. Biddle, NLRB 


All last Summer a Buick of ancient 
vintage chugged over Colorado roads 
raising clouds of yellow dust. Behind 
the wheel sat Josephine Aspinwall 
Roche, campaigning candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Colorado’s 
Governor. She determined to stand or 
fall on the platform of “Roosevelt, 
Roche, and Recovery.” Edwin C. John- 
son, the present Governor, nosed Miss 
Roche out in a neck-and-neck party 
race. 

Last week the loser in the State pri- 
maries had her day. President Roose- 
velt appointed the 48-year-old Colorado 
woman to the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. She is the second 
woman in the country’s history to at- 
tain the rank of an assistant Cabinet 
officer (Mabel Walker Willebrandt was 
the first). Miss Roche will supervise 
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Josephine Roche, New Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Confers With Her Chief, Henry Morgenthau Jr. 


the Public Health Service. In addition, 
she will keep an eye on the welfare of 
the Treasury’s 56,000 employes. 

Friends and enemies alike—Josephine 
Roche has many of both—felt the same 
qualities which made her a topnotch 
Colorado coal mine operator would help 
her discharge her Washington duties 
with good effect. Defeats to her are 
never more than temporary setbacks. 
She has long been a champion of the 
underprivileged. 

As a young girl Miss Roche hinted 
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THE PRESIDENT: 





Left for a two weeks’ trip to Warm Springs, 
Ga. 

Appointed committee to coordinate govern- 
ment lending agencies (see page 33). 

Issued Thanksgiving Day proclamation. 

Ordered Gen. Douglas MacArthur to continue 
as Chief of Staff until Dec. 20, pending 
choice of successor. 

Pardoned Olin R. Holt, Mayor-elect of Ko- 
komo, Ind., a former convict, thus remov- 


ing any question of his right to hold of- 
fice. 


Inspected Tennessee Valley projects (see 
page 5) and went to Warm Springs. 
Appointed Capt. George Fried, hero of many 


marine disasters, as Supervising Inspector 

of the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 

boat Inspection Service. The appointment 

was a result of the Morro Castle tragedy. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Postoffice Department announced a profit of 
$12,161,415 for fiscal year ended June 390. 
This is postal service’s first surplus since 
1919. 

Attorney General Cummings announced the 
appointment of G. Stanleigh Arnold of 
San Francisco as special Assistant Attor- 
ney General to handle NRA litigation. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Home Owners Loan Corp. refused to accept 
any more loan applications because those 
pending will use up the remaining $1,200,- 
000,000 (see page 33). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 15) 


ROcsiges occ cevécssvctee néeedea% $41,560,310.79 
Expenditures ...... Coccccecocccs $92,143,610.20 
MIGIRMSO. 0.0 c.c0ndeveese ececeecs $1,687,626,888.83 
Deficit, fiscal year...... eevee $1,232,492,245.37 


Public Debt .. 


tee eeeeeseses shot, 216, 455,674.31 


at her future humanitarianism. When 
she was 12 years old her mine-owning 
father forbade her to visit his mines 
because of the danger. “Then why,” 
she asked, “is it safe enough for the 
miners ?” 

But the woman on whose head black 
and white hairs now fight for suprem- 
acy was no child prodigy. Not until 
she was half way through Vassar Col- 
lege did she turn from purely cultural 
subjects to the study of ‘social condi- 
tions in a machine civilization. Her 
lamp began to burn late over volumes 
on crime, slums, education, and child 
welfare. After receiving a Master of 
Arts degree in 1910 from Columbia 
University along with Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins, she studied social 
conditions for two years in New York 
City. 

Back again in Denver, Miss Roche 
became the city’s first policewoman. 
She held this job until ousted by pow- 
erful vice interests. Then, associated 
with Judge Ben Lindsey’s juvenile 
court, she helped to straighten out 
wayward girls. 

In 1927 John J. Roche died leaving 
his daughter a large minority block of 
shares in the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
Josephine Roche grasped opportunity 
by the forelock. She meant to use the 
third largest coal mine in Colorado as 
a test tube for her social theories. When 
timid shareholders heard her plans, they 
sold her a controlling interest in the 
company. Then “Josephine,” as she 
was soon called by the coal diggers, 
put into practice her “maudlin and 
dangerous theories.” 

Rivals’ claims that she was “just 2 
crazy. woman” didn’t stop her. Miss 
Roche raised wages and cut hours. 
Eight dollars for an eight-hour day was 
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ner standard. She then further antag- 
onized conservative Colorado coal op- 
erators by inviting the United Mine 
Workers of America to unionize her 
mines. Competitors plotted her de- 
struction. 

But the better working conditions 
soon bore fruit. Although “the crazy 
woman” paid her coal muckers $460 a 
year more than other companies, her 
mines produced profits. Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co. miners dug three tons a 
day per man more than poorly paid 
workers of rival concerns. 

Enraged coal barons cut prices as 
much as 75 per cent trying to force 
“Josephine” out of business. Grateful 
workers, however, rallied around their 
soft-spoken boss. They voluntarily took 
a 50 per cent wage cut for three months 
until competitors were forced to relax 
their grip on the market. 

Defeated and disgruntled, the opera- 
tors hurled the epithets “Radical” and 
“Red” at Miss Roche. In alow and vi- 
prant voice she replied simply: “I do 
not want a Communistic company 
where the workers own everything.” 


*Last week President Roosevelt asked 
Francis B. Biddle, member of a his- 
toric and influential Philadelphia fam- 
ily, to wear Lloyd K. Garrison’s shoes 
as chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Fresh from Harvard Law School in 
1911, Mr. Biddle became private secre- 
tary to Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, an honor reserved for 
the graduating class’s most brilliant 
student. 

The mustached, 48-year-old blue- 
blood has long been known as a broad- 
visioned liberal. He is an ardent sup- 
porter of the New Deal and a relative 
by marriage of Mr. Garrison, recom- 
mended by him for the Labor Board 
post. 


ROOSEVELTS: “Uncle Sam” 
Enjoys Southern Hospitality 


Last week the President traveled 
South for a two-week visit to Warm 
Springs, Ga. The States through which 
he passed were in gala mood. Every- 
where the President found open-armed, 
below-the-Mason-Dixon-line hospitality. 


*In Nashville Mr. Roosevelt break- 
fasted at The Hermitage, Andrew Jack- 
son’s plantation home. Menu: Turkey 
hash, sausages, hominy fritters, fried 
apples, beaten biscuits, scrambled eggs 
mixed with corn meal and a dash of 
nutmeg, and coffee. Honorary hostess 
at breakfast was 98-year-old Mrs. W. 
B. Walton, Andrew Jackson’s great- 
grandniece. 


* Students at Peabody Teachers School 
in Nashville enjoy privacy because 
dense shrubs line the drive way. Secret 
Service men insisted the shrubs be 
clipped before President Roosevelt drove 
in to visit the school. An assailant 
might lurk in such cover, they ex- 
plained. 


*At Norris Dam Mrs. Roosevelt was 
able to give her husband pointers. On a 
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previous visit she had swung over the 
dam in an aerial cage. Last week the 
cage was dusted off again, but the First 
Lady didn’t have time for the sky ride. 


®When the President rode through 
Nashville, traffic was at a standstill. 
Sixteen miles of rope looped from tele- 
graph poles kept 100,000 Tennesseans 
from blocking the President’s path. At 
a crossroads one old Negro said to his 
ebony companion: “Lawsy, I just seen 
Uncle Sam go by. Ain’t dat sompin?” 


KINGFISH: Senator Long Places 


His Thumb Down on Louisiana 


King, Emperor, Rajah, Dictator, 
Caesar, Pharaoh, Monarch or Caliph. 

When Senator Huey Pierce Long Jr. 
finished with the Louisiana Legislature 
last week his political power was 
enough to justify his assuming any 
one of those titles. The Kingfish, who 
would like to have as title for his suc- 
cess-story “From Pig-farm to the Presi- 
dency,” put the Sovereign State of 
Louisiana in his vest pocket. 

Passing bills by rapid-fire voting, the 
browbeaten Legislature performed as 
Mr. Long snapped his whip. Protesting 
voices were hooted into silence. 

“Bill No. 1 here, is just a formality, 
it just amends the civil code,” the King- 
fish explained, or: “This bill just makes 
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the law what everybody thought it was 
anyway, but it wasn’t.” 

When all the bills received official 
stamp of approval, Louisianians found 
that poll taxes were abolished; auto- 
mobile license fees were lowered; a 
two-year private debt moratorium was 
established; Mr. Long had control of 
all registration offices and all municipal 
governments. In getting power over 
tax assessments the Senator gave him- 
self a stick to wave over business 
men’s heads. Elections were abolished 
until 1936. 

With his share-the-wealth program 
tucked in his saddlebag the Senator 
was all set for a gallop to Utopia. 
There was but one hurdle in the road. 
The Public Works Administration had 
promised $2,500,000 for New Orleans. 
Pending proof that the Long spree has 
not hurt the city’s credit, PWA will not 
make the loan. 

© 


LIBERTY LEAGUE: Mrs. Sabin 
Drafted to Spread the Gospel 


“The Jeanne d’Arc of Repeal.” In 
1931 and 1932 Mrs. Charles H. Sabin 
won that sobriquet by her valiant fight 
against prohibition. With the death of 
prohibition the gray-haired, personable 
New Yorker dissolved her Woman’s 
Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform and faded from the limelight. 

Last week she bobbed back from ob- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Three Rich “Paul Reveres” of the Liberty League Arrive in San Fran- 
cisco: (Left to Right) E, F. Hutton, Irenee du Pont, J. J. Raskob 
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scurity as No. 1 handmaiden to the 
Goddess of Liberty. She was drafted 
to head the American Liberty League’s 
campaign for women members. 

When the league was founded last 
August as a “nonpartisan” body to 
protect “property rights and liberty,” 
New Dealers guffawed. Simply a 
camouflaged anti-Roosevelt organiza- 
tion, they snorted. The notoriously 
anti-New Deal James W. Wadsworth, 
Alfred E. Smith, and Irenee du Pont 
were among its founders: how could it 
be impartial? As if to refute the 
charge, the league immediately ceased 
all activity, letting Miss Liberty shift 
for herself until November elections 
were over. 

Mrs. Sabin’s presence on the execu- 
tive committee last week indicated the 
league was coming out of hibernation. 
She immediately started a drive to en- 
roll the nation’s wives and mothers. 
She spoke of mammoth mass meet- 
ings. She was vague about Liberty 
League aims: “Certainly it is not anti- 
Roosevelt.” But the last’ election 
“showed ... the people need educa- 
tion.” The league’s goal was to “re- 
store rights and liberties of all citizens.” 

Meanwhile through the West three 
millionaires—John J. Raskob, Irenee 
du Pont, and E. F. Hutton—played ad- 
vance men for the League. 

The picture of the three first-rank 
capitalists barnstorming through the 
West tempted Will Rogers to comment. 
“Three hundred million dollars worth 
of talent!” he exclaimed. “They are 
doing a modern Paul Revere and are 
going down the valleys in three private 
railway cars arousing the people!” 


DROUGHT: Water Gone in Iowa 
Town; Tank Cars Save the Day 


Unless it rains, nobody in Creston, 
Iowa, is going to take a bath. 

Washless days for Creston’s 8,615 
residents, many of whom are unem- 
ployed, threatened last Spring when 
the little West Platte River dwindled 
to a trickle under the sun of the 
great drought. “The Walking Skele- 
ton,’”’ George Atkinson, emaciated own- 
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er of the local water company, threw 
up his hands. He couldn’t make it 
rain. 

Summit Lake, the city’s reservoir 
formed by damming the river, shrank 
until it held only two weeks’ supply 
of baths. A hurriedly laid pipeline 
drained near-by McKinley Lake into 
the reservoir. This saved the day— 
but only temporarily. 

In July a second crisis was at hand. 
Summit Lake once more was running 
dry. Creston appealed to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
Obligingly FERA trundled tank cars of 
bath water from Council Bluffs, 95 
miles away, and dumped it into the 
reservoir. Still the level fell. 

Finally the city fathers made up 
their minds to end the emergency. 
They proposed to issue $225,000 worth 
of bonds, pay Mr. Atkinson $185,000 
for his water company, and sink a 
3,000-foot well for a reserve supply. 

Promptly the City Owned Water 
Works League set up a howl. Its lead- 
er, Leroy Kivett, a retired railroad 
engineer, declared that Creston’s relief 
problem was already bad enough. All 
the surrounding farm country was 
burned to a crisp by last Summer’s 
drought. Thousands of men used to 
work at the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad’s shop. Now only 500 
are employed. Why, cried Mr. Kivett 
and his league, saddle the town with 
another burden—an old, ineffective 
waterless water supply? They de- 
manded a new system, costing $400,000. 

On Nov. 6 the Kivett forces won a 
public election on the issue by 42 votes. 
F. H. Mulcck, State FERA director, 
fumed. Since July he had spent $70,000 
shipping water to Creston. ‘“‘We face 
expenditures of $210,000 a year to 
supply this city with water,” he de- 
clared “and residents will do nothing 
about it.” 

Immediately “Walking Skeleton” 
Atkinson ordered water brought in by 
tank car and raised the rate to 6 cents 
for ten gallons. Last week the city 
council called for another vote on the 
bond issue Dec. 14. Then it decreed 
that anyone caught using more than 
five gallons a day would be jailed for 
30 days and fined $100. ~ 
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ARIZONA: Washington Forces 
A Truce in California “War” 


Gov. B. B. Moeur of Arizona got the 
idea last week that his State was be. 
ing invaded. To prevent the outrage 
he dispatched 102 National Guardsmen 
to a desolate, sagebrush-dotted bank 
of the muddy Colorado River. There, 
sweating on board a dingy pile driver, 


_were the “invaders.” 


Stern-visaged and dour, the Goy. 
ernor’s soldiers set up machine guns 
and established martial law over qa 
three-mile area sixteen miles from the 
town of Parker. An ancient ferry 
boat—Arizona’s “navy’’—stood by to 
transport the troops the last few miles 
of their journey. Sentinels pacing at 
night heard coyotes yapping at the 
moon. Owls hooted. In the river the 
“enemy” on the pile driver slowly ap- 
proached the midstream boundary be- 
tween California and Arizona. 

The pile-driving crew was busy on 
an extension of the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, preparing to divert into California 
the waters of the Colorado River at 
the Parker Dam site. Governor Moeur, 
sharp-tongued and stout, believed his 
State was not going to get its fair 
share of the diversion. He vowed that, 
until justice was assured, Arizona’s 
troops would prevent California’s tem- 
porary bridge from reaching Arizona 
soil. 

From his capital, Phoenix, the Gov- 
ernor telegraphed President Roosevelt 
his reasons for taking a military stand 
in the power controversy. His State 
wants its share of the power generated 
and 2,800,000 acre-feet of water de- 
livered free of charge annually. In 
Washington, Secretary Ickes insisted 
he had already promised Arizona its 
share of the power. That was fine, the 
embattled Governor conceded, but un- 
til it was in writing no bridge from 
California would touch Arizona’s 
shores. 


President Roosevelt got in touch 
with his Secretary of the Interior. Then 
Mr. Ickes flashed a wire to Phoenix, 
telling Arizona’s warlike chief that no 
more piles would be driven until his 
State’s claims were settled. 


The Army and Navy of Arizona: Encamped Guardsmen and an Ancient Ferry Boat, 
Called Into Action by Governor Moeur to Block the Parker Dam Project 
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BELGIUM: One Cabinet Out; Another in; Factions 


Take Sides on Question of Currency Devaluation 


A grave man with a spectacular halo 
of white hair climbed the marble stair- 
way of the Royal Palace in Brussels 
one night last week. Henri Jaspar, 64, 
carried a list of Cabinet candidates to 
present to his young King. 

The elderly Belgian expected to suc- 
ceed the stolid Count Charles de Bro- 
queville, former Premier, whose Min- 
istry had broken up two days earlier. 
The Count’s Ministers quarreled, peo- 
ple said, over a question which worried 
all Belgium. Should the nation devalue 
her money? 

M. Jaspar, a former Premier and Fi- 
nance Minister, stood firm for the .209 
gram gold belga (23 cents currently). 
That he was invited to form a Min- 
istry indicated that King Leopold III 
approved his stand. The tall monarch 
welcomed M. Jaspar cordially, but on 
reading over the Cabinet list he frowned. 

King Leopold, it was reported, ob- 
jected particularly to the name of Gus- 
tave Joassart, pugnacious director- 
general of the Fabrique Nationale des 
Armes de Guerre, Belgium’s largest 
munitions company. Should the nation 
be forced off gold, M. Joassart, as a 
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this year, Belgium maintained a favor- 
able trade balance of $6,990,000 with 
France her best customer. 

Advocates of devaluation reply that 
French friendship is only part of the 
problem. They point out that Belgium’s 
total trade with all nations showed an 
adverse balance of $4,893,000 for the 
first six months of this year. Devalu- 
ation, they argue, would open new 
markets throughout the world and lift 
total figures out of the red. 


Ecnoes: Currencies of the gold bloc 
dropped sharply on world exchanges, 
reflecting fears of its crack-up. French 
financiers suspected that the threat of 
belga devaluation was a Belgium move 
to force France to grant trade con- 
cessions which M. Jaspar, at a recent 
gold bloc meeting in Brussels, tried 
vainly to get. 

American Officials admitted that Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as a “routine” 
measure, granted Belgium a $25,000,- 
000 credit to meet the demands of nerv- 
ous Belgians who want to turn their 
belgas into dollars. Experts interpreted 
this as an attempt to head off a dis- 
astrous run on the belga. The United 
States, which had a $9,320,000 favor- 
able trade balance with Belgium in the 
first six months of this year, would lose 
business if the belga declined in value. 


Promise: M. Theunis said any gov- 


ernment he formed would be pledged 


binet member and international capi- KEYSTONE : : ‘ - “ ; 
ne would be in a position to Bees a Georges Theunis, New Premier of to maintain Belgium's money at its 
Belgium, Worried by Gold Issue present gold parity.” As his Finance 


millions selling belgas before deval- 


uation and repurchasing them later Minister he chose Camille Gutt, nee 


en , ,  Guttenstein, a slim mustached man 


M. Jaspar, astounded at the rebuff 
from the young King, marched angrily 
out of the palace. Georges Theunis, a 
dignified, dark-eyed man of 61 who had 
also served previously as Premier and 
Finance Minister, then took over the 
job of forming a government. 


Factions: The gold issue divided 
Belgium into two bitterly arguing fac- 
tions. Devaluation, said its partisans, 
would make it easier to pay Belgium’s 
public debt of $2,600,000,000. It would 
also enable foreign nations to buy more 
Belgium goods in terms of their own 
currencies. This, they claimed, would 
stimulate Belgian exports and shipping 
and put the little nation’s 320,000 un- 
employed to work. - 

Devalued belgas and francs would 
also attract more tourists who provide 
one of the chief sources of national in- 
come. Even Switzerland, which main- 
tains a gold standard, permits her hotel 
keepers to make exchange concessions 
to their foreign guests. 

Opponents of devaluation pointed out 
that to cut the belga would impair 
Belgian credit at home and abroad at 
4 time when loans are needed to build 
fortifications. It would impose hard- 
ship on thousands of citizens who de- 
pend on fixed incomes. It would threat- 
én stability of the bloc (Belgium, Pol- 
and, The Netherlands, Switzerland, 
France, Italy) committed to the gold 





who accepted the job by radio from a 
Europe-bound steamer. Director of 
numerous corporations, including the 
Ford Motor Co. in Antwerp, M. Gutt 
was returning from a conference with 
American copper magnates. 

A newly created Treasury portfolio 
went to Emile Francqui, governor of 
the Societe Generale de Belgique, the 
nation’s largest bank. A tall, 200- 
pounder, he is an ultra-conservative 
financier dedicated to sound money. 

Monday night King Leopold approved 
the Cabinet list, which includes Paul 
Hymans, as Foreign Minister, and 
Albert Deveze, who remains as Minis- 
ter of War. His acceptance of M. Gutt 
and M. Francqui, who are both mil- 
lionaires, disappointed many of his 
subjects. But foes of devaluation felt 
that the two capitalists were indis- 
pensable to M. Theunis if he were to 
fulfill his promise. 


NETHERLANDS: 25,000 Miles 
Under Sea to Study Gravity 


The Netherland submarine K-18 
poked her gray nose out of the port of 
Helder last week and slid southwest 
through the heaving North Sea. Only 
242 feet long and 865 tons, she was 
bound for Java by a roundabout route 


Standard. Gold-standard supporters of 25,000 miles, the longest voyage ever 


SOIBELMAN 


argue that Brussels must not antago- King Leopold, Who Frowned undertaken by a lonely submarine. 
lize Paris. For the first six months of When He Read the Cabinet List It was a peaceful mission. Dr. Felix 
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Vening Meinesz, Professor of Geodesy 
at the University of Utrecht, was on 
board. Two of the sub-sea boat’s eight 
torpedo tubes were crammed with po- 
tatoes, onions, and meat. Food lock- 
ers lurked everywhere, ready to crack 
the crew’s 35 craniums. Special 
equipment included a stand of gleam- 
ing scientific instruments, and a photo- 
graphic dark room in the conning 
tower. These were to help the pro- 
fessor measure variations of the earth’s 
gravity. 

Although he has to bend his 6 feet 6 
almost double while living under water, 
the professor has made two submarine 
gravity-testing voyages from the Neth- 
erlands to Java. His instruments in- 
clude pendulums whose movements can 
be timed to within 1-100,000th of a sec- 
ond. They are mounted in submarines 
because submerged, electrically driven 
vessels roll and vibrate less than sur- 
face ships. Varying densities of the 
earth’s crust affect the speed of the 
pendulums, whose oscillations Dr. Mei- 
nesz records photographically. Heavy 
materials exert a pull which slows them 
down. 

The _ scientist’s observations show 
that rocks underlying great ocean 
depths are excessively light, upsetting 
theories that the deeps sank of their 
own weight. On his previous trips to 
Java he took measurements in the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. Two 
years ago he made use of the American 
submarine §-48 in a Caribbean expedi- 
tion organized by Dr. Richard M. 
Field, Professor of Geology at Prince- 
ton. 

The K-18, after a stop at Funchal, 
Madeira, will give radio bearings to a 
three-engined Netherland airliner car- 
rying Christmas mail to Curacao. Then, 
after a visit to Dakar, French West 
Africa, she will cross the Atlantic and 
proceed down the South American 
coast to Buenos Aires. She will break 
her return voyage across the South 
Atlantic to deliver mail at the barren 
islands of Tristan da Cuhna, whose 160 
residents, midway between Africa and 
South America, see about one ship a 
year. 

Other scheduled calls of the K-18 in- 
clude Cape Town, Africa, and Fre- 
mantle, Australia. At Surabaya, Java, 
she will join a fleet of twelve sub- 
mersibles maintained to defend the 
Dutch East Indies. There the insatiable 
scientist will collect more statistics. 


CHINA: Red Capital Has Fallen, 
Reports Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen sleeps in a tomb on 
Purple Mountain, which casts its morn- 
ing shadow on Nanking. But this daily 
reminder of China’s gentle first Presi- 
dent fails to soften Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, stern military dictator of the 
Nanking Government. 

General Chiang puts the power of 
General Chiang first. A former dis- 
ciple of Dr. Sun, he once helped that 
statesman’s Communist allies rout ban- 
dits and rascally landlords in two Chi- 
nese provinces. Last week he an- 


nounced proudly that his forces had 
captured Shuikin, Red capital, to cli- 
max six years of bloody warfare. 

Chinese Communists, organized by 
Russians in 1924 at Dr. Sun’s invita- 
tion, won allegiance of at least 50,000,- 
000 peasants who had become virtual 
slaves of avaricious landlords and petty 
brigand chiefs. In Kiangsi, landowners 
annually took from 50 to 80 per cent of 
tenant farmers’ produce, and militarists 
collected crushing taxes years in ad- 
vance. 


Communist leaders, expelling or kill- 
ing the oppressors, set up soviet (coun- 
cil) governments on the Moscow plan. 
But they permitted Chinese peasants to 
own land. After Dr. Sun’s death in 
1925, the grim-faced Chiang quarreled 
with the Communists. Backed by con- 
servative business men and supported 
by foreign powers, he turned on the 
ragged armies which threatened to 
overwhelm China, and drove them out 
of coast cities. 


Reps: Retreating westward, the 
Reds consolidated their power in large 
sections of the interior. They made 
Shuikin (or Juichin) in Kiangsi prov- 
ince their capital. A walled city of 
about 50,000 residents, it lies near a 
rocky, pine-forested mountain range 


t 
INTERNATIONAL 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Who Said He 
Had the Communists on the Run 
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2,000 feet high that forms a natura] 
fort. 

In the Buddhist temples which 
rise from the city’s narrow, crooked 
streets, Communists established hos. 
pitals, schools, and clubs. They also 
started a bank, basing its currency on 
Silver and gold seized by Red troops 
from wealthy landlords. 

Meanwhile Red armies waged inter- 
mittent warfare with Chiang and allied 
forces of Hunan and Canton provinces, 
In the early days the barefoot, hungry 
red hordes had few rifles. Many fought 
with axes, bamboo pikes, swords, and 
stones. 

Red partisans deny that their armed 
troops of today obtained firearms from 
the Soviet Union. All such weapons, 
say Communists, were captured in bat- 
tle or came from deserting Nationalist 
soldiers. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Red 
armies is Chu Teh, who lost his first 
wife in battle and later married another 
woman soldier. Another leader, Mau 
Tse-tung, whose tall, gaunt frame re- 
flects hardships of many campaigns, 
was elected chairman of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic’s Central Executive 
Committee at the Communist Congress 
near Shuikin in 1931. Both men studied 
abroad and believe communism offers 
China her only hope of freedom. 


BLockaDE: The Communists who 
triumphantly convened three years ago 
felt strong enough to defy any Chinese 
army. Their 100,000 troops, armed with 
50,000 rifles, had repeatedly fought 
Chiang’s forces to a standstill. Even 
the German militarists the dictator im- 
ported could not beat the Reds. Chi- 
ang’s best weapon was a blockade on 
rice, salt, and medicine, which he es- 
tablished in 1928. 

Last June Chiang persuaded author- 
ities in Hunan and Canton to declare 
another embargo against Red areas. 
Reporting victory last week he ,ad- 
mitted it resulted from economic pres- 
sure. 

Admirers of the dictator felt he had 
won a stunning success. Yet they wait- 
ed uneasily for further details. In 
earlier reports of victory against his 
Communist foes Chiang has not per- 
mitted facts to spoil a good story. 


BRITAIN: Parliament Clamps 
Lid on Betting and Lotteries 


Parliament romped through a mass 
of unfinished business with unaccus- 
tomed celerity last week. Both houses 
passed a measure which will hamper 
gambling-minded scullery maids and 
peeresses in their traditional right to 
a “flutter.” 

The Betting and Lotteries Bill makes 
it illegal to print, sell, or distribute 
lottery tickets, and prohibits the pub- 
lication of results of foreign sweep- 
stakes. It limits dog racing to 104 
days a year, legalizes pari-mutuel ma- 
chines, and places a 6 per cent maxi 
mum, on owners’ profits. Lord London- 
derry, Air Minister, shoved the meas- 
ure through the Lords, saying it would 
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Wedding Fever in London: The Invitations Are Out, And the People Have Outdone Themselves 


to Hail the Royal Pair. 


“check the export of money from 
Britain to lotteries outside of the 
country.” He meant the Irish Hospitals 
Sweepstakes, which draws from British 
bettors an amount estimated at $15,- 
000,000 annually. 


® Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced to the packed 
Commons the appointment of two com- 
missions to rehabilitate destitute areas. 
Two Scots, serving without pay, were 
named chairmen. Percy Stewart, a tall, 
keen industrialist, will direct the work 
in England and Wales. His appoint- 
ment brought hope to penniless and 
jobless Lancashire cotton workers, 
Welsh miners, and men in the West- 
cumberland shipbuilding area. 


A stern, black-mustached Edinburgh 
banker, Sir Arthur Rose, will head the 
Scottish commission. He will attack 
the problem of abject poverty in the 
old Clydebank shipbuilding region. 


The government granted the com- 
missions $10,000,000. 


® The Lords approved the Incitement 
to Disaffection (‘Sedition’) Bill, a 
repressive measure which passed the 
Commons Nov. 2 in spite of violent op- 
position from Liberals and Laborites. 
Under the bill anyone having in his 
possession a document which might 
lead to disloyalty if disseminated in 
the army or navy is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment or a $1,000 fine. The 
most bitterly fought passage authorizes 
police armed with search warrants is- 
sued by High Court justices to enter 
any house on suspicion and search any 
person. 


® Nov. 16 the Lord Chancellor and the 
Speaker of the Commons read the 
King’s speech proroguing Parliament. 
His Majesty expressed a pious hope for 
the success of the deadlocked naval 
conversations. 


NAZI VISITOR: Hitler’s Arms Envoy 
Has “Informal Chats” With Officials 


The green-hatted bootlegger who 
Sneaked in and out of Washington 
Offices during prohibition did business 
publicly compared with the secretive 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. 


The good-looking, athletically built 
German who is Adolf Hitler’s personal 
envoy on disarmament visited the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office last week. No one 
heard the conversation Herr von Rib- 
bentrop had with Capt. Anthony Eden, 
Lord Privy Seal. Nor were there any 
eavesdroppers when Sir John Simon, 
the Foreign Secretary, received the 
Nazi in his old-fashioned red and gold 
private office whose corner windows 
overlook St. James’s Park. Scorning 
a gilt-legged chair, the German envoy 
strode back and forth past heavy 
wooden desks where secretaries tried 
hard to concentrate. 

British officials were kept busy con- 
tradicting the widespread rumor that 
the ex-Kaiser’s ex-cavalry officer had 
offered to trade disarmament clauses 
in the Versailles Treaty for Germany’s 
return to the League. One popular 
version of the conference implied the 
envoy admitted the Reich was rearm- 
ing—but only for defense. 

Captain Eden assured the Commons 
that nothing important happened at 
either conference—they were just in- 
formal chats. ‘‘No new proposals were 
put forward and no fresh developments 
arose.” The clever young German dip- 
lomat echoed the Lord Privy Seal: “A 
friendly conversation.” His visit, Ber- 
lin insisted, was neither official nor un- 
official—just a visit. 

The only certainty was that the 
former wine vendor had not been sell- 
ing his father-in-law’s champagne. 


WEDDING PLANS: London Scrubbed; 


Trousseau Bought; Cake Progressing 


London prepared last week for the 
wedding Nov. 29 of the Duke of Kent 
and Princess Marina of Greece in West- 
minster Abbey. Excitement approached 
hysteria. 

Painters and scrubbers refurbished 
arches and tarnished lamp standards in 
the streets through which the wedding 
processions will wind their brilliant 
pageant. In one procession, the gold 
and scarlet coach of King George and 
Queen Mary will move’ from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Abbey. The bride 
and her parents, Prince and Princess 
Nicholas of Greece, will head another 


The Giant Electric Sign Is on Top of the Crystal Palace Building 


parade, and the Duke and the Prince 
of Wales, will journey in state from St. 
James’s Palace. There will be no best 
man but the Prince will be supporter. 

Electricians mounted floodlights to il- 
luminate the Union Jack, the blue and 
white flag of Greece, and the red and 
white flag of Denmark, flown in honor 
of Princess Marina’s Danish ancestry. 
Carpenters rigged up grandstands with 
$30 seats for procession-lovers. In the 
royal hothouses, gardeners nursed or- 
chids and carnations for bouquets and 
decorations. Pastry cooks in two fac- 
tories of Messrs. McVitie and Price, 
Scottish biscuit-makers, adorned the 9- 
foot 800-pound wedding cake with the 
Parthenon, Windsor Castle, and other 
famous places. These are painted in 
oil on the sugar background. 


Scotland Yard, which doubtless would 
prefer to see the romantic couple elope, 
called in 6,000 extra men to protect 
royal persons from assassins. Officers 
checked the names of spectators who 
rented space at windows along the line 
of march. In Paris, Princess Marina, 
followed by a carload of French de- 
tectives, completed her trousseau shop- 
ping. Guards, it was said, were chiefly 
to protect her sister Princess Olga, wife 
of Prince Paul, the Yugoslav Regent. 


In most cases minor royalties through- 
out Europe sulked because all Abbey 
seats were alloted. But the Lord Cham- 
berlain received a cold note in Gaelic 
from Donal Buckley, Governor General 
of the anti-British Irish Free State. 
The ex-shopkeeper declined the wedding 
invitation. 


GERMANY: Staehle Strikes Out 


At Peroxide-Made “Nordics”’ 
Dr. Eugen Staehle, blond Councilor 
for Hygiene and Health in the Wuert- 
temberg Ministry of the Interior, 
glanced somberly at his audience. Be- 
fore him sat the Nazi teachers asso- 
ciation, in the Stuttgart Liederhalle. 


“Streams of peroxide,” he announced, 
“are being used to make people look 
like pure Aryans.” 


A war doctor in the crack Queen 
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Olga Grenadiers, Iron Cross first class, 
and a Nazi since 1927, Dr. Staehle felt 
free to speak his mind. 

“Looking like a blond does not make 
you Nordic inside,” he declaimed. 
“Many dark-haired people have pure, 
heroic German souls. Racial worth is 
not a question of outer looks. It is 
inner feeling.” 

On the platform beside him beamed 
a bust of the black-haired Reich Leader. 


CHACO: Each Faction Reports 
That the Enemy Is on the Run 


Generals lied while soldiers died last 
week in the Gran Chaco, the pear- 
shaped area between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. First reports from the front, 
which curves north from the Argentine 
border, came from Gen. Enrique Pen- 
aranda del Castillo, swarthy chief of 
Bolivia’s forces. 

Bolivia’s khaki-clad warriors, de- 
clared the General, captured five Para- 
guayan strongholds including Fort 
Senator Long. This redoubt, named for 
Louisiana’s Kingfish (see page 9) aft- 
er he accused the Rockefellers of fi- 
nancing Bolivia, is a filthy cluster of 
thatch-roofed adobe huts surrounded by 
piles of sandbags. More than 200 Para- 


guayans fell in its defense, General 
Penaranda announced. 

This news was given out in La Paz, 
seat of Bolivia’s government, the day 
after citizens elected Franz Tamayo to 
succeed Dr. Daniel Salamanca, retiring 
President. “Viva!” cried residents. The 
stocky, middle-aged Tamayo, who is 
half Spanish, half Inca, owes his new 
office to platform promises of Chaco 
victory. 

Four days later Gen. Jose Felix Esti- 
garribia, curly-headed Paraguayan com- 
mander, announced his gray-green uni- 
formed troops had stormed six enemy 
forts including Fort Ballivian, key to 
Bolivian defenses, and taken 10,000 
prisoners. His rival, General Penaran- 
da, retorted that Bolivia had merely 
abandoned the fort because it no longer 
had military importance. He would 
continue, he added, to advance. 


JAPAN: Emperor Misses Road: 


Horrified Nation Is Penitent 


Japanese along the road from Kiryu, 
near Maebashi, looked up in amaze- 
ment one day last week as a proces- 
sion of automobiles sped past. At a 
glimpse of the bespectacled man in the 
third car they dropped quickly to their 


KEYSTONE AND INTERNATIONAL 


Above Are Paraguayan Troops, Below Are Belivian Graves, but Both 
Nations Continued Last Week to Claim Victories in’ Gran Chaco 


knees and lowered their eyes. He was 
Emperor Hirohito, and he had taken the 
wrong road—a short-cut. To the na- 
tion’s horror, he arrived at Nishi Tech- 
nical College a half hour early. Excited 
officials ran to call Benji Matsuda, Edu- 
cation Minister, who was resting. 


Responsible for the outrage which 
inconvenienced the Sacred Person were 
Police Inspectors Juhei Honda and 
Yasukichi Keiyo, who headed the pro- 
cession. Moreover the Emperor through 
their negligence traveled along an un- 
guarded road instead of the heavily 
policed thoroughfare where reverent 
Japanese had knelt all night and al] 
day awaiting his passage. 

The offending officers, their wives 
and children, and all their relations 
were disgraced. Under the ancient code 
of honor their only atonement was 
suicide. Police were posted in their 
homes to prevent self-destruction. In- 
spector Honda dodged his guard, donned 
his best uniform, and slashed at his 
neck with a dagger. 


Newspaper headlines screamed. Fumio 
Goto, Home Minister responsible for 
police efficiency, apologized to the Em- 
peror. 


FRANCE: Deputies, Right and 
Left, Back Up New Premier 


“The truce continues. The govern- 
ment that confronts you is its expres- 
sion. In the present circumstances 
truce implies action. What we propose 
to you is union for action and action 
in union for France and the republic.” 


“Bravo!” shouted the Deputies on the 
Left. “Bravo!” roared the Deputies on 
the Right. Then they glared across the 
hall at each other. Each wing would 
like to pretend that the other endan- 
gers the political truce, which neither 
dares break. All evening, when Pre- 
mier Pierre-Etienne Flandin faced them 
for the first time, they applauded si- 
multaneously only when he spoke of 
union. 

The gargantuan new 6-foot-6 French 
Premier pledged financial reform not 
by constitutional amendment, as his 
predecessor demanded, but by law, a sop 
to both sides. He asked greater free- 
dom for industry. The Right cheered. 
He assailed dictatorships. The Left 
cheered. He promised to suppress 
street demonstrations and to prevent 
hostile factions from arming against 
the government. In the end Deputies 
gave him a huge confidence vote of 423 
to 118. 

The ancient Doumergue had prom- 
ised on resigning the Premiership two 
weeks ago to leave Paris for his home 
in the Midi “rapidly and discreetly.” 
Yet he lingered in the capital, giving 
interviews in which he accused the 
Radical Socialist Edouard Herriot of 
treachery. The stout M. Herriot re- 
joined sharply in the French’ manner. 
His former chief, he said, had plotted 
a coup d’etat. Suddenly tiring of the 
altercation, the old man fulfilled his 
promise and motored south to Tourne- 
feuille and his bare vineyards. 
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BRANDEIS: The Supreme Court’s 
Vigorous 78-Year-Old Liberal 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is an indefatigable work- 
er. For years Washington has heard 
stories about how he begins work at 6 
A. M. Once an inquisitive secretary 
decided to check up on this. In the 
cold dawn of a morning after New 
Year’s Eve, the secretary slipped into 
the Brandeis’s Washington apartment 
on California Street. In the sixth-floor, 
two-room-and-kitchenette suite that is 
the Justice’s study, he settled down to 
wait. 

Milk wagons clattered by. Some- 
where a clock struck—6 A. M., New 
Year’s Day. As the last note sounded, 
a key turned, the door opened, and in 
walked Justice Brandeis. With no ap- 
parent surprise, he greeted the white- 
tied secretary and sat down to work. 


Last week on his seventy-eighth 
birthday, Mr. Justice Brandeis spent 
the day as usual. He was hard at 
work. 


Eldest of the nine elderly gentlemen 
who sit under the Capitol dome, Mr. 
Brandeis finds age no handicap. He is 
not quoted quite so often as he once 
was; his resounding dissents are less 
frequent. The Great Dissenter finds 
himself, somewhat to his own surprise, 
with an assenting majority on the lib- 
eral side of the fence. 


Justice Brandeis follows the court’s 
business alertly—except on opinion 
Mondays. Chief Justice Hughes rubs 
his nose and Associate Justice Suther- 
land strokes his beard while decisions 
are read. Justice Brandeis spends the 
day studying. He has already dis- 
cussed the case with his fellow Jus- 
tices; he knows what they are going to 
say; he has already read what they 
have written. So he sends a boy 
scurrying to the Library of Congress 
for books, turns on the reading lamp, 
takes off his glasses, and pores over 
tomes. 


In this way he gets time to read 
Greek and Roman histories, medieval 
political economy, and modern sociol- 
ogy, government, and economics. He 
once told former Justice Holmes that 
Holmes’s ignorance of modern econom- 
ics was appalling. Justice Holmes sug- 
gested that Justice Brandeis send him a 
few goods books on the subject. Jus- 
tice Brandeis made his selection from 
those he had recently read. The ‘few 
good books” filled a large crate. 


No one who has seen Justice Bran- 
deis fails to comment on his striking 
likeness to President Lincoln. There 
is the same unruly hair, the same high 
brow; the same deep lines appear 
around the mouth. Both great men 
were born in Kentucky. Justice Bran- 
deis was named after a maternal uncle 
who was a delegate to the convention 
that nominated Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency. His earliest memories are of 
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Louis D. Brandeis: His First Memory of the Civil War Was a Spanking 


Civil War days. He was spanked the 
day of the Battle of Bull Run. 


Child of German-Jewish emigrants 
who fled the revolutions of 1848, he was 
educated in his native Louisville’s uni- 
versity. Later the Brandeis income 
dwindled. The future Justice had to 
work his way through Harvard Law 
School. 


He practiced law in Boston for 
twelve years before he asked Alice 
Goldmark of New York to marry him. 
When she agreed, he explained that if 
they lived frugally he would be able to 
take on some work that interested him. 
She also agreed to that. The work was 
free services in fighting for cheaper gas 
rates, opposing the New Haven Rail- 
road in its attempt to monopolize New 
England transportation services, and 
defending laws regulating conditions of 
work. 

He first appeared in Washington on 
behalf of consumers opposed to the high 
rates in the Dingley Tariff Bill. “Mr. 
Louis Brandeis,” reported the newspa- 
pers, “did not receive a very cordial 
welcome.” 


Nineteen years later his Washington 
welcome was no more cordial. When 
President Wilson nominated him for 
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the Supreme Court in January, 1916, 
Senators protested that he had never 
even held a judgeship. Capitalists 
pointed to his book, “Other People’s 
Money,” a “too liberal” study of credit. 
Employers shouted that he favored 
“dastardly” labor unions. Six former 
presidents of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation—among them Taft, Root, and 
Choate—“felt under the painful duty” 
to inform President Wilson that Mr. 
Brandeis was “not a fit person” for the 
Supreme Court bench. 

On the June day when the President 
finally insisted on immediate and fa- 
vorable action on the Brandeis appoint- 
ment, crowds gathered around bulletin 
boards to see what the Senate would 
do. Mr. Brandeis seemed not to care. 
He was far away at his Summer home 
in Chatham, Mass., discussing with 
a friend the condition. of -Jews in 
Galicia. 

He is still an ardent Zionist, and he 
still goes to Chatham. There he gath- 
ers his family around him—NMrs. Bran- 
deis, his lawyer-daughter. Susan, © her 
lawyer-husband, and their children; 
his teacher-daughter Elizabeth, her 
teacher-husband, and their one child. 
At Chatham he ardently pursues one 
hobby. He works. 
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~ P Oo RT Pittsburgh Pirates a few years ago clerk. Then John McCaskey, a sauer- 
but could not get them. Last week-end kraut manufacturer, persuaded him to 
Wentz seemed on the brink of breaking join an expedition to Oklahoma in 
BASEBALL: Lew Wentz Bids for into the national pastime when sudden-_ search of oil. Wentz bought up Okla- 
. . . ly his deal with Breadon reached a homa oil leases at 25 cents an acre. 
Breadon's Champ ton Cardinals stalemate. Breadon told the press that Many of his lands turned out to be 
In St. Louis one day last week Sam _ negotiations were “temporarily termi- oozing with oil. He kept on buying 
Breadon, ex-peanut vendor, chatted nated” due to their inability to agree on leases and now has 200,000 acres of 
with Louis Haines (Lew) Wentz, son’ several points. them, many spouting the wealth-giv- 
of a Pittsburgh blacksmith. They were St. Louis fans prayed that the dis- ing fluid. His greatest strike was the 
negotiating a seven-figure business deal agreement would not be permanent. big Tonkawa pool in Tulsa. 


















—the ownership transfer of the St. They never forgave Breadon for firing Being a multimillionaire has not 
Louis Cardinals, world champions. pennant-winning Rogers Hornsby in changed his way of living. Today he 
Owner Breadon, who was born in 1926. He was a local hero. does not even own a home, preferring 






New York but who peddled his nutty Wentz first leaped into the lime-_ to live in a small Ponca City hotel, for- 
wares in St. Louis before he made a_ light in 1927, the year income-tax re- merly a boarding house. 

fortune in autos there, was an eager ports were made public. His income One of his pet hobbies is children. 
seller. His friends say he is fed up with was over $5,000,000. He was one of the MHe built an orphan asylum, founded 
critical St. Louis fans. They tell him seven richest men in the United States. boys’ and girls’ camps in Oklahoma, 
how to run his team even when he gives Furthermore, he played a lone hand, and made loans to hard-up students. In 








them winners; five in nine years. belonging to no corporation or com- Oklahoma City stands his $300,000 
Wentz was an eager buyer. Baseball pany. building to care for young cripples. 
is his hobby. He tried to buy. the He began as a Pittsburgh store Wentz is a 45-year-old bachelor. 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME SEASON THIS W -_= SS) = Ww i ¥ Ss GAMES AHEAD 
RECORD OPPONEN FAVORIT 
W-L-T 







INTERSECTIONAL 


PURDUE .....4 Beccece 7 Morning before fee. game the Inlanders from Indiana saw the one 5-2 
FORDHAM ...ceeeee 0 sight in N. Y. C. they longed to view: the Atlantic Ocean. Then -3- 
with salt in their ae they overpowered the Ram. Purvis got td. 








0 Indiana* Purdue 
0 No Game xa. X. @. 






















NAVY .ccce Ni . 3 sie we wrecked by the rugged Panthers’ 2 quick tds, Navy's tricks earned 
td. in Ist half but after that Pitt marched, marched & marched. 


‘ 11 Iron Bulldogs played entire game. They made no 1st downs rush- 1-% 
PRINCETON 2.20008 0 ing but won because of breaks, Fuller’s kicks, & an early td. pass, 6-1-0 
Roscoe to Kelley. Anxious to get going Tiger backs had butter-claws. 


Navy sunk in home port after 7 straight victories. The team was 7-1-0 No Game Carnegie Tech, 
1-0 No Game Army 











Harvard* Yale 
Dartmouth* Princeton 














CORRS 6 kb 400.0 0460 13 Twice the Red Raiders stopped the Orange inches from tds. 5-1-0 Rutgers Colgate Brown 
BEG odiccuscce 2 Weaker but much smarter, the winners scored only 2 times they 6-1-0 Columbia* Columbia 
crossed S’s 35-yd. line. S. hasn't won this game in 10 years. 


grabbed 12 points before the Little Lions’ 6-1-0 Syracuse* Columbia E 
3-4-0 No Game Cornell 


















MBIA .ccccscce Q Penn’s football Sophs. 
PENNSYLVANIA ..... 12 co-captains began to roar. Brominski dove 6 yds. for td., Ferrara 
snatched fumble for another, & Brominski place-kicked vital point. 







Ae Se 21 In Indian-Summer weather at Ithaca, the Hanover Indians were 2-4-0 No Game Pennsylvania 
DARTMOUTH ......0.¢ 6 listless. Cornell shot passes through the air, picked fumbles off 6-2-0 Princeton* Princeton 
the ground, & enjoyed lst big win of year. An upset. 



















AMHERST* St6bbeews § The Jeffs found their fighting spirit after several drab weeks & -2-0 
WEIN” 6 cccoecse 7 played an inspired game to win the Little Three football title. 4-4-0 
The dives of fullback Snowball (A) gave the Williams line chills. 
















PULANE .ccccccceced Scoring in the lst 4 mins. of play, Little Monk Simmons led the -1-0 Sewanee Tulane Louisiana St. 
KENTUCKY ...scecs 7 Greenies to their 6th straight Conference victory. The Riflemen 5-4-0 No Game Tennessee 
made bid in the 3rd q’ter when they outplayed & scored on Tulane. 
TENNESSEE odeseeus 13 The Volunteers had to play their most brilliant football to win from 6-2-0 No Game Louisiana St. 
VANDERBILT ........ 6 a stubborn & aggressive Vandy team. The Commodores have not won 6-2-0 No Game Alabama 





from Tennessee since 1926. Scores came via fumble & 22-yd. endrun. 





Vanderbilt 






ALABAMA ....eeee0- 40 The Engineers only penetrated Alabama territory twice & were 8-0-0 No Game , 
GEorGia TECH. ..... 0 never dangerous. The Crimson Tide’s 7th victory redoubled its 1-7-0 Florida Florida Georgia 
aspirations of flooding the Rose Bowl. 
LOUISIANA ST. ..... 14 In the stands for Mississippi: Pat Harrison & Theodore G. Bilbo. 6-0-2 No Game Tulane, Tenn., Ore. 
MISSISSIPPI ....... - 0 In the stands for Louisiana: Huey P. Long. Bengals scored twice 3-4-1 Centenary Centenary Miss. State 






SOUTHWEST early in lst q’ter: once on blocked punt, again after 34-yd. drive. 













S. METHODIST ...... Trailing the Razorbacks into the closing minutes of play, S.M. U. 6-1-2 Baylor S. M. U. Texas Chris, 
ABEAMEAD wc ccccce 6 completed a 45-yd. pass, Baccus to Smith. Seconds later Shuford 4-3-1 Texas Arkansas Tulsa 
drove to td. Mustangs scored field goal in lst q’ter, Ark, td. in 3rd. 








cvdesepoees vant The Owls first string piled up a 3-td. lead in the Ist half & then & 
Texas A. & M. ..... 6 turned game over to the subs who scored again & held the Aggies 2-5-3 
to 1 td. The Farmers were spunky but couldn't match Rice’s power. 





-0-1 Texas Chris. Rice Baylor 
5-2 No Game Texas, Michigan St. 







2-1 Arkansas Arkansas Texas A. & M. 
0 Rice Rice S. M. U., Santa Clara 






TEER TT POT The Long Horns spiked Texas Christian’s Southwest Conference 5-2 
Texas CHRISTIAN ...19 title ambition. Both teams played savage football. The lead changed 6-3- 
MIDWEST hands 3 times, & the outcome was uncertain until the final gun. 
MIDWE. 


Oun1o STATE ......-+ 34 The Buckeyes coasted along for 3 periods with only 2 scores, then 6- 
MICHIGAN .cccccece 0 in the final frame they.cut loose & ran up 21 points. The largest 1- 
football crowd of the week saw the famous Michigan jinx junked. 









-0 Iowa* Ohio St. 
-0 Northwestern* Northwestern 








MINNESOTA ........35 Berwanger (C) led 1st-half defense which held Gophers to lone td. 7-0-0 Wisconsin* Minnesota 
COAG. oc ccevavece 7 Then the power of the gold-shirted warriors generated & they scored 4-3-0 Illinois* Iitinots 
4 times. Chicago scored in closing minutes on intercepted pass. 
Notre Dame ......20 The snarling Wildcats tallied first & kept their claws on the lead Notre Dame U. S&S. C. 






v' 4-3-0 Army 
NORTHWESTERN .... 7 until the final period; then the Ramblers’ passing attack took 2-5-0 Michigan* Northwestern 
shape, & supplemented by fine open running accounted for 14 points. 














WISCONSIN ..ccccees The Badgers turned in an upset for their legendary football hero, Pat 4-3-0 Minnesota Minnesota 
ILLINOIS .cccccecese 8 O’Dea, who was guest of honor at Wisconsin’s homecoming. Scoring 6-1-0 Chicago* Tilinois 
to 3 points. 5 











on intercepted pass in 2nd q’ter Badgers ‘‘held ’em’’ 








MICHIGAN STATE ... 7 Both teams scored as result of breaks in lst q’ter: Michigan St. 6-1 
EN b.'d'a eie'c ese 6 recovered one of its own kick-offs; Detroit a Spartan fumble. 3-3 
vin weer Brandstetter (M.S.) kicked the deciding extra point. 


8. CALIFORNIA ......33 The Trojans won their “rst game since September setups. War- 4-4-1 No Game Wash., Notre Dame 
GRMBON evciccccscee 0 burton (U. 8. C.) displayed his 1933 form with long runs which 6-2-0 No Game St. Mary’s, La, St. 
paved the way for tds. Big score was a shock. 





-0 Kansas Michigan St. Texas A. & M. 
-1 Marquette Marquette Wash. St. 



































Other games this week (favorite in Stanles) 
Missouri; Oklahoma—Oklahoma A. 


NEws-WEBEK’s prediction record last week: Right 26; Wrong 8; Tied 1 
NEWS-WEEK’s prediction record to date: Right 144; * Wrong 52; Tied 9 





Georgia—Auburn; Kansas St.—Iowa St.; Lafayette—Lehigh; Nebraska— 
. C. L. A.—Oregon St. ; Stanford—California; Washington—Washington St. 












* Final opponent 
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The Winning Catch: Larry Kelley of Yale Leaps Up and Spears a Pass on Princeton’s 30-Yard Line, Then 


Others have been blessed with his 
financial help. He once loaned panicky 
farmers $2,000,000 without security. It 
is Oklahoma legend that no day’s sun 
sets without someone getting $1,000 
charity from Wentz. 

One of his few personal extrava- 
gances is an airplane. Last Fall he flew 
to St. Louis to see the world series, 
then followed the team by train for the 
games in Detroit. World series always 
lure him, but the last one he found 
more irresistible than any he remem- 
bers. Three Oklahomans—the Dean 
brothers and Pepper Martin—were 
stars in the Cardinals’ line-up. He 
said: “I wouldn’t have missed that 
series for all the oil in Oklahoma.” 


Back in his early Pittsburgh days 
he showed a raging baseball fever. 
Every spare second he had, from his 
$125-a-month clerk’s job he spent ad- 
vising and coaching the Fifth Avenue 
High School baseball nine. Ordinarily 
quiet and reserved, he changes charac- 
ter as soon as he enters a ball park: 

“Yes, I’m a baseball fan, one of those 
howling rooters.” 


®* A month ago Clark Griffith, own- 
er of the Washington Senators, sold Joe 
Cronin, his son-in-law, to the Boston 
American League team. The buying 
magnate, Thomas Yawkey, announced 
Cronin would be his new manager as 
well as his shortstop. The appointment 
threw Stanley (Bucky) Harris out of a 
job. Last week Griffith hired Harris to 
fill the managerial shoes which Cronin 
left empty in Washington. 

Harris is now back where he started. 
Ten years ago he was the 27-year-old 
“boy wonder” who won Clark Griffith 
and the Washington team the Ameri- 
can pennant and the world series from 





Runs Down to the Left for the Touchdown That Upset the Tigers (See Football Outline on Opposite Page) 


the New York Giants. The following 
year he won the pennant again but lost 
the series to Pittsburgh. Then Harris’s 
luck changed and Griffith passed him 
on to Detroit, where he showed only 
routine ability. His managerial record 
last Summer, when he guided the Red 
Sox into fourth place, was mediocre. 
Once a coal miner, and now the hus- 
band of a prominent Washington so- 


ciety girl, Harris is pleased to get 
back to the capital. He owns a home 
there. 


e 
SPORT SHORTS: Stoefen Now 
To Serve and Volley for Cash 


Lester Rollo Stoefen, the “Leaning 
Tower of Los Angeles,” joined the- Til- 
den-O’Brien “tennis-for-cash troupe” 
last week. His cut of the gate receipts 
next Winter will be 12% per cent— 
enough; he thinks, to earn him $15,000 
or $20,000. Big, blond, and handsome, 
Stoefen’s strength is more physical than 
mental. By his own admission one year 
of study in a Coast college was all he 
could stand. 

He is the reigning indoor amateur 
champion. Last Summer, George Lott, 
who turned professional three weeks 
ago, guided Stoefen to victories in 
doubles matches against Australia and 
England. Stoefen rates himself superior 
to Bill Tilden and on a par with Ells- 


. worth Vines. 


Poto: Winston Frederick Churchill 
Guest, a knight of the mallet built along 
Stoefen’s mighty lines, is the new presi- 
dent of the Indoor Polo Association of 
America. Guest is the son of a socially 


prominent English Captain, the grand- 








son of the late millionaire Henry C. 
Phipps, and the husband of the former 
Helena McCann, Woolworth heiress. 
Until he went to Yale in 1922 he pre- 
ferred tennis and golf to polo. 

In the recent elections he was a de- 
feated Republican candidate for New 
York State Senator. Last month Guest 
was the spark plug of an Eastern polo 
machine that ran away from a rugged 
Western quartet on Long Island. 

YACHTING: Nicknamed sails caught 
the public’s fancy during the last 
America’s Cup races. “Mae West” de- 
scribed a spinnaker with a full front. 
Swedish crews turned the tongue-twis- 
ter, quadrilateral into “Greta Garbo.” 
The name also had appeal because the 
quadrilateral had large footage. 

Last week a new slang term was 
born. Yachtsmen met in New York and 
talked about long-footed Genoa jibs, 
sails which obstruct skippers’ visions. 
Someone hit upon a solution: a peep- 
hole in the jib through which a man 
could peer as through a hole in a door. 
It was dubbed the “speakeasy” sail. 

Horse Racinc: Two thoroughbreds 
collided head on in California. Both 
broke their necks. A low fog hung over 
the Bay Meadows race track as Sir 
Richard jerked away from his trainer 
and circled the wrong way around the 
course. Poor vision prevented the 
jockey, Jack McLaren, from seeing 
trouble ahead as he broke his horse, 
West L., from the post. Scarcely had 
West L. left the starting block when 
Sir Richard suddenly loomed up. 

Jockey McLaren had no time to veer. 
The crash hurled the horses to the 
ground, dead. McLaren fell in a heap, 
suffering jaw and skull injuries. 
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TABLOIDS: Hearst Points His 
Biggest Gun at The Daily News 


In newspaper circulation, two groups 
lead the nation. William Randolph 
Hearst sells 28 dailies to 4,556,000 per- 
sons. Col. Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick and his first cousin Capt. Joseph 
Medill Patterson sell The Chicago Trib- 
une and The New York Daily News to 
2,375,000. Last week the two power- 
ful competitors seemed ready to lock 
horns in the world’s richest newspaper 
field—New York City. 

The horns were The Daily Mirror, 
Hearst’s boisterous but unprofitable 
picture paper, and The Daily News, 
Patterson-McCormick’s slightly more 
sedate tabloid, now the nation’s largest 
newspaper. Roots of the fight stretch 
back fifteen years into newspaper his- 
tory. 


TaBLoiDs: Lord Northcliffe was the 
first to exploit the pint-sized newspa- 
per. When he visited the United States 
in 1901, his friend, Joseph Pulitzer, 
gave him The New York World for one 
day. Northcliffe startled World read- 
ers by printing a diminutive paper. 





Arthur Brisbane: At 70 His Assignment Is to 
Put Hearst’s New York Daily Mirror on Its Feet: 
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Back in London a short time later he 
gave Britishers their first taste of 
screaming tabloid journalism—Lon- 
don’s Daily Mirror. 

William Randolph Hearst’s canny eye 
watched these ventures’ carefully. 
Finally he decided New York was 
ready for a picture newspaper small 
enough to be read comfortably in 
jammed subway seats. Cautiously he 
started experiments. Numberless “dum- 
mies” were printed which never saw 
the light on news stands. 

Tabloid fever spread. George d’Utas- 
sy, former general manager of Hearst 
magazines, returned home from the 
war nursing an itch from _ tabloid- 
bug bite. He presented well-rounded 
plans to Col. “Bertie” McCormick of 
The Chicago Tribune. McCormick “was 
apparently bored.” Next Mr. d’Utassy 
conferred with Captain Patterson, who 
had stopped off in London on his way 
home from the war and talked tabloid 
to Lord Northcliffe. 

Captain Patterson realized that it 
was an idea that wouldn’t wait. He 
was too impatient to dawdle while 
tabloid presses were built. So he rent- 
ed standard-size newspaper presses. By 
turning plates sidewise and chopping 
off the sides of pages, he had a tab- 
loid-sized paper. Unlike Hearst, who 
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spent much money and time in labora- 
tory work, Captain Patterson decided 
to do his experimenting along the way. 
June 26, 1919, he brought out The 
Daily News, the oddest phenomenon 
United States newspaperdom had ever 
seen. Hearst was left at the post. 

Conservative editors gasped at the 
ribald sheet. It was built on a struc- 
ture of pictures and capped by one big 
news story a day. Peace conferences 
got a paragraph in The News. Ripe, 
juicy divorces got a page. 

Contests packed readers in, but the 
newspaper’s appearance kept adver- 
tisers out. The News became the na- 
tion’s most profitable newspaper only 
when its circulation was so large ad- 
vertisers could no longer afford to ig- 
nore it. 

Hearst, irked at being beaten, bided 
his time. He wanted his still visionary 
tabloid to be good enough to give the 
young Chicago publisher a_ sound 
thrashing. When Hearst’s Daily Mir- 
ror arrived in 1924, it did no such 
thing. In five years The News had 
acquired stature, cooled its heat, and 
developed a dozen ace features. 

In its ten years of life the blatant 
Mirror has attracted more readers 
than any other New York morning 
newspaper except The News. Mirror 
circulation today is close to 600,000. 
News circulation staggers the imagi- 
nation: 1,575,000 daily and 2,400,000 
Sunday readers. 


Wark: Both newspapers last week 
were running reader-getting prize con- 
tests. The Mirror offered $40,000 in 
prizes, The News $15,000. Meanwhile 
surer signs of a circulation battle ap- 
peared. Arthur J. Kobler, Mirror pub- 
lisher, shook hands with his staff and 
boarded a California-bound train to 
confer with Mr. Hearst at his San 
Simeon Ranch. Soon moving men be- 
gan chasing dramatic, motion picture, 
art, and music critics out of a dingy 
room in Hearst’s East 45th Street 
plant. The vacated office was being 
prepared for The Mirror’s new editor, 
Arthur Brisbane, Hearst’s ever-ready 
ace in the hole. 

In the offing loomed a second Hearst 
genie—James C. Dayton. In fifteen 
years he-~ built Hearst’s unprofitable 
New York Journal into a paper that 
could be depended on to pour an an- 
nual profit of at least $3,000,000 into 
the baggy Hearst pocket. In 1928 he 
resigned to become an advertising 
counselor. 


Boss: By far the most successful of 
all Hearst editors is Arthur Brisbane, 
who will be 70 years old Dec. 12. In 
his new job he will write Mirror edi- 
torials and send reporters hustling 
after whatever type of news story he 


thinks will charm _§ sensation-loving 
readers. 
Brisbane is probably the world’s 


richest newspaper man. His $250,000- 
a-year salary for writing “Today,” his 
syndicated column, certainly makes 
him the highest paid. He was born at 
Buffalo, the grandson of the inventor of 
the telegraph, Samuel B. Morse. After 
schooling in France and Germany, he 
sprang to fame on Pulitzer’s World as 
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New York’s most able, aggressive man- 
aging editor. : 

One day Brisbane tried printing his 
simple editorial paragraphs on the 
World’s front page. From abroad blind, 
pewhiskered “J. P.” cabled: “Stop col- 
umn, don’t want independent editorial 
opinions in my newspapers.” Piqued, 
Brisbane stopped. Young William Ran- 
dolph Hearst had the good sense to 
offer Brisbane a chance to write his 
column on The Journal. 

Brisbane was willing to work for 
Hearst for his $200-a-week World sal- 
ary. But the young publisher offered 
him $400 a week. That gave Brisbane 
further ideas. He suggested that 
Hearst pay him $1 for every 1,000 cir- 
culation The Journal gained. That con- 
tract netted him $50,000 the first year. 

“Today” receives wider publication 
than any other syndicated feature. 
Hearst considers well spent the quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year it costs 
him. He wishes he could find “more 
Brisbanes at the same price.” 

In preparing his simple, easily un- 
derstood paragraphs, Brisbane scans 
dozens of newspapers. Once he has de- 
cided on the column’s content, he writes 
it in fifteen minutes. He feels that 
“anyone who writes as rapidly asI... 
can never be a great writer.” 

His acquaintances find him some- 
what selfish, egotistical, and almost 
fanatically money-conscious. Although 
he constantly inveighs against gam- 
bling, Brisbane once played poker en- 
thusiastically. When he felt its returns 
did not compensate him for the amount 
of time spent, he gave it up in favor of 
real-estate speculation. He owns large, 
valuable tracts in New York City, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and Califor- 
nia. On his rambling Lakewood, N. J., 
estate, he rides and breeds blooded 
horses. Before the depression, his for- 
tune was estimated at $8,000,000. 

When he booms his California real 
estate, Florida papers sometimes omit 
the column with a note: “Mr. Brisbane 
is talking about real estate today.” 
Once when an inebriated California 
artist asked him why he didn’t tell the 
truth in his column, Brisbane smiled. 
“For the same reason,” he said, “that 
you color your sea paintings too blue.” 

Many detractors sneer at his column. 
But few of them will deny that when 
Brisbane rolls up his sleeves.and goes 
to work on a news story he is one of 
the nation’s greatest reporters. 


CONTESTS: N. Y. Papers Offer 
Big Prizes for Best Guesses 


A publisher angling for new readers 
finds the “contest” the most spectacular 
hook. Many persons take the bait, then 
wriggle back to their old reading 
grounds in rival journals. Consequent- 
ly prospective advertisers discount cir- 
culation figures during contest booms. 
But the readers who get permanently 
caught usually make such fishing worth 
4 publisher’s while. _ 

_ Three papers were dangling $80,000 
in prizes before the New York public 
last week. In this three-cornered cir- 
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W. R. Hearst: Though Left at the 
Post, He Returned to Tabloid Race 





culation war, The Daily Mirror offered 
$40,000, The Post $25,000, and The 
Daily News $15,000. 

The News charges no entry fee for 
its complicated crossword tournament. 
But The Mirror, and The Post seemed 
likely to clear both expenses and prize 
money. Entrants in their contests must 
buy the papers each day and send in 
10 cents with each week’s batch of an- 
swers. 

The Post has fought valiantly for 
greater circulation since J. David Stern 
of Philadelphia bought it last Decem- 
ber. During a previous contest, The 
Post added 40,000 new readers. If the 
same number enter its present twelve- 





week, $25,000 guessing game, their 
dimes will represent $4,000 a week, or 
a total of $48,000. To win prize money, 
readers must accurately identify the 
“famous names” suggested by Peter 
Arno drawings. 

In the first two weeks, The Mirror’s 
four-week contest lured 85,000 new 
readers, and is expected to gain a to- 
tal of 110,000. With the $44,000 in 
dimes these persons will contribute, 
Mirror officials hope to break even. 

The idea behind the contest might 
have been picked up by -The Mirror’s 
owner, William Randolph Hearst, who 
was in England last Summer. There 
London Tit Bits was running a series 
of posed pictures and a series of cap- 
tions. The trick was to select the cap- 
tion that fitted the picture. Mr. Hearst 
arranged to buy 28 Tit Bits pictures 
which would fill The Mirror demand for 
the first contest week. 

Mechanics of running such a contest 
are simple. During the first week pa- 
pers print 16 obvious captions each day. 
Toward the end editors boost the num- 
ber to 48 and make them more difficult. 
Editors arbitrarily select the caption 
that is to be accepted as correct. 

The bales of answers are turned over 
to a tabulating company, which sorts 
them according to contestants’ last ini- 
tials. Answers for the first three weeks 
are not opened. If a person gets the 
correct answers in the contest’s last, 
most difficult week his earlier answers 
are then pulled out of the bins and 
checked. 

In case of almost certain ties, run- 
offs are arranged by mail. Difficult pic- 
tures and captions are sent to probable 
winners until all but one person has 
fallen. On the winner The Mirror be- 
stows a $5,000 first prize, the News 
$10,000, The Post $12,500. 


REPORTING :“Enter prise” Brings 
Out Eva Coo’s Drab Story 


“Clothes and jewels never did mean 
an awful lot to me . . . what’s the use 
of gilding an old thing like me? I 
guess I never was much on looks and 
I’m 42 now. I’m short and stocky and 
I've gotten kind of flabby... my 
ankles always were thick and my 
hands are rough and knotted from 
working on the farm... my neck is 
thick and my skin rough with big 
pores. Jess used to say the nicest thing 
about me were my eyes...” 

Newspapers readers used to having 
criminals glorify themselves and their 
deeds in signed press stories, got a 
shock when they read these admissions 
in The New York Sunday Mirror. They 
were signed by Eva Coo, Oneonta, N. 
Y., roadhouse proprietor, now languish- 
ing in Sing Sing death house for her 
part in the mallet-slaying of her handy- 
man, Harry Wright. 

Last week Mrs. Coo denied writing 
the stories. She said she merely gave 
two Mirror reporters details of her 
fight for an appeal. Jack Lait, Sunday 
Mirror editor, dismissed the matter in 
two words. “Newspaper enterprise,” he 


said. 
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Cleaning Up for the New Congress:fifon Fire- 
men Give the Capitol Its Accusto ion Bath 
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King George Looking Rather Tired, and Queen Mary Wear- 
ing a New and Jaunty Hat, at Opening of British Art Show 
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WIDE WORLD 


Caging the Puck: Ebbie Goodfellow (No. 5) of Detroit Red Wings Slams a Fast One 
Past Percy Jackson, Goalie for New York Rangers, Who Took an 8-to-2 Beating 


WIDE WORLD _ oe s ACME 
or the Mountains of Arizona on “Can Land on a Dime: A New Wingless Autogiro Comes Down 
‘dition Plans to Remap the State to an East River Pier Amid Downtown New York Skyscrapers 
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Born: To A. Felix du Pont Jr., mem- 
ber of the Wilmington family of ex- 
plosives manufacturers, and the former 
Eleanor Hoyt, a daughter. 


®To Gerard Swope Jr., son of the 
president of the General Electric Co., 
and the former Marjorie Park, a son, 
Gerard Swope 3d. 


® To Morton Downey, radio singer, and 
Barbara Bennett, dancer, a daughter, 
Lorelle Ann. 

BirTHDAY: Mrs. Annie Ide Cockran, 
Nov. 13, the birthday of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Mrs. Cockran met Steven- 
son on the South Sea Island of Samoa 
when she was a little girl. When he 
discovered that she “was born out of 
all reason upon Christmas Day,” he be- 
queathed her his birthdate. She an- 
nounced that she will bequeath it to 
Anita Leslie, her niece, who will cele- 
brate it as she does, according to the 
terms of Stevenson’s deed, by “wearing 
fine raiment, eating rich meats, and re- 
ceiving compliments and gifts.” 


® Nancy Leiter, granddaughter of the 
pioneer Chicago merchant, 18, Nov. 14, 
inheriting $1,300,000 of the $15,000,000 
legacy left her by her grandparents. 
She attended school as usual. 


® Dr. Robert Emory Blackwell, presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon College and 
its oldest alumnus, 80, Nov. 14. He re- 
fused to have any “shindigs.” 


® Barbara Hutton Mdivani, Woolworth 
heiress, wife of Prince Alexis Mdivani, 
22, Nov. 14. She celebrated with 120 
guests at an all-night party at the Ritz 
in Paris. Denying rumors that the or- 





chestra alone cost $10,000, the Prince 
said the whole party had cost but little 
more than that. He explained: “We 
don’t think it fitting to spend too much 
in these times.” 


® The Federal Reserve System, 20, Nov. 
16. It found itself in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

Marriep: Ginger Rogers, movie ac- 
tress, and Lew Ayres, movie actor. 
Sound cameras recorded the ceremony 
in the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, Glen- 
dale, Calif. ° 


® Princess Bertha Cantacuzene, great- 
granddaughter of President Grant, and 
William Durrell Siebern of Cincinnati, 
secretly in Jeffersonville, Ind. Her 
mother, Mme. Cantacuzene-Grant of 
Washington, announced the marriage. 
Her father, Prince Michael Cantacuzene 
of Sarasota, Fla., announced that the 
Princess’s recent engagement to Don- 
ald McIntosh was broken. 


®Sumner Moore Kirby, a Woolworth 
heir, and Princess Leonida Bagratio de 
Muhranski, a Mdivani relative, in Nice, 
France. 

SEPARATED: Earl E. T. Smith and the 
former Consuelo Vanderbilt. They an- 
nounced that they are on excellent 
terms, do not contemplate a divorce, 
have not quarreled over custody of their 
two children, and anticipate no dispute 
over money. 

Divorcep: Marshall Field 3d, grand- 
son of the Chicago merchant, by the 
former Mrs. Audrey James Coats of 
London, in Reno. 


® Charles Minot Amory, by the former 
Margaret Emerson of Baltimore, in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. She will be 


a 
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A Brain Truster Comes Home: Rexford Guy Tugwell (Right) Draws Capacity Crowd at His Press Conference 


known as Mrs. Emerson. Heiress to 
the Bromo-Seltzer millions, she divorced 
Dr. Smith Hollins McKim to marry 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, who died in 
the Lusitania disaster. Her third hus- 
band was Raymond T. Baker, former 
Director of the Mint, whom she di- 
vorced to marry Mr. Amory. 


ARRIVED: Rexford Guy Tugwell, Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture, in Wash- 
ington, after two months in Europe. He 
denied that the administration sent him 
abroad to make him resign but ad- 
mitted he was beginning to believe that 
the government wanted him out of the 
way at election time. 


®jJ. B. Priestley, British novelist, in 
New York from England. After his ship 
touched at Boston, interviewers de- 
scribed him as pudgy and quoted him 
as calling American movies ‘bah-h-h” 
and ‘“‘puerile.” In New York he said he 
did not consider himself pudgy and 
never, never bahed or pueriled. 


DEPARTED: Rafael de Onate and his 
bride, the former Ellen Wilson McAdoo, 
from Baltimore for a European honey- 
moon. The movie actor turned camera 
shy when newsreel men arrived. 


® Richard Bennett, actor, from New 
York for Europe. He sailed incognito 
to prevent process servers giving him a 
summons from his wife. Saying his 
wife accused him of trying to shoot her 
and of stabbing her, he explained: “I 
couldn’t do that. I love women, all 
women, too much.” 


® William A. Robinson, whose burst ap- 
pendix sent the navy to the rescue in 
the Galapagos Islands, and his wife, 
from New York for San Francisco, 
where they will sail for Tahiti. Mrs. 
Robinson revealed she had recently had 
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a “perfectly good appendix” removed 
pecause “we’re taking no more chances 
like that.” 

Diep: Alice Pleasance Liddell Har- 
greaves, 82, the original ‘Alice’ of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” after a month’s 
iliness, in Westerham, Kent, England. 

She was 10 when she and her sisters, 
Lorina and Edith, pestered a solemn 
Oxford don to tell them a story with 
lots of nonsense in it. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson took them boating on the 
Thames. As he rowed along, he un- 
raveled the adventures of Alice, the 
White Rabbit, the Mad Hatter, and the 
rest of the curious creatures. 

Charles Dodgson had already written 
many ponderous tomes on mathemat- 
ics. As “Lewis Carroll’ he put the 
nonsensical tale down on paper “for 
Alice.” At Christmas he presented a 
neatly written 92-page manuscript with 
37 illustrations on which Sir John Ten- 
niel based his famous drawings. It lay 
on the library table in the Liddell home 
in Oxford and in the Hargreaves home 
in the New Forest while Alice married 
and raised three sons. 

In 1928 Alice was forced by strait- 
ened circumstances to sell her beloved 
book to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. In 
1932, centennial of Dodgson’s birth and 
Alice’s eighty-first year, she came to 
America to receive an honorary Litt. 
D. from Columbia. Only then did she 
reveal that Alice was not her favorite 
character. Her pet was the Cheshire 
Cat. 


* Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, 82, former 
Secretary of State for the Vatican, of 
pneumonia, in Rome. Rotund and 
merry, Cardinal Gasparri was the 
scholar who codified 1,800 years of 
papal pronouncements into canon law. 
As wartime Secretary of State, he 
steered the Church along a strictly 
neutral course. Then, in 1929, he en- 
gineered the Lateran Treaty which 
ended the Vatican’s 59-year quarrel 
with the Kingdom of Italy. 


* Two of the nine inhabitants of the 
lonely Galapagos Islands. The bodies, 
first thought to be those of Margaret 
and Arthur Wittmer and later said to 
be those of Wittmer and Alfred Ru- 
dolph Lorenz, were found on Marchena 
Island beside a wrecked skiff. Driven 
by storm to a waterless, foodless dot 
of land, 100 miles from their home on 
Charles Island, they perished weeks 
ago of hunger and thirst. 


* Other Deaths: Katherine Pierce Mc- 
Creary who, like her sister, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Insull Jr., died of an embolism after 
an abdominal operation . . . Charles 
Sargeant Jagger, British sculptor who 
designed the grim and massive Royal 
Artillery Monument in London . . . Dr. 
Karl Ritter von Linde, German scientist 
who discovered how to make liquid air 
+.» Frederick Landis, brother of Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis and only 
Republican Congressman-elect from 
Indiana . ... Edwin’ S. Broussard, for- 
mer Senator from Louisiana. 

Sick” List: Admiral Joseph. Mason 
Reeves, Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Alice When She Was 10 and Asked 
for a Story With Lots of Nonsense 
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Alice Liddell Hargreaves, 80 When 
She Visited America Two Years Ago 


United States Navy (influenza): rest- 
ing aboard flagship. 

Claudette Colbert, movie actress (in- 
fluenza): resting in Hollywood. 


Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, divorced 
wife of the President’s son Elliot (ap- 
pendicitis) : condition satisfactory after 
operation. 

Mrs. Aubrey Neil Morgan, sister of 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh (appendi- 
citis) : ‘out of danger’ after emergency 
operation. 

Mgr. Vincent A. McCormick, rector 
of the Pontifical Gregorian University 
in Rome (appendicitis) : condition satis- 
factory after operation. 


Mary Harriman Rumsey, chairman 
of the Consumers Advisory Board 
(thigh and four ribs fractured in fall 
from horse): condition “good.” 

Vice President John Nance Garner 
(sprained knee after fall froma tree): 
recovered. 

The Burlington Railroad’s stream- 
lined train Zephyr (scarred by collision 
with a truck): dents removed. 
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AMATEURS: Thespians Launch 
A “Not for the Kiddies” Hour 





“Have you ever seduced anyone?” 

This bold query rang out last week 
over the limited, 1,000-watt air waves 
of WBNX, tiny Bronx, N. Y., radio 
station. The rakish line came from an 
original radio play called “Nocturne 
Russe.” A group of broadcasters who 
call themselves The Little Theatre of 
the Air presented it. 

Officials hoped that late-hour listen- 
ers would realize that at last “sophis- 
ticated radio drama” had floated into 
their parlors. The play’s sponsors took 
it for granted that children were fast 
asleep: “It’s not exactly a kiddies’ 
hour.” 

The amateurs had a hard time find- 
ing a chance to fire their cap-pistol 
shot at the big networks’ conservatism. 
Many small stations refused to sponsor 
them. Finally WBNX decided to sand- 
wich the plays in between their popular 
commercial foreign-language programs. 
The station’s evening rate is $75 per 
hour, but at 11 P. M., E.S.T., Sunday 
there are few customers. Little The- 
atreites got the time free. 

Huddled into a tiny studio, the twelve 
tyro-Thespians emoted for 30 minutes. 
No one got paid. Nocturne Russe” 
concerned itself with the Russian ad- 
ventures of a demimonde female psy- 
chiatrist, a naive prototype of Floyd 
Gibbons, and several other vagabond 
characters. They peppered the micro- 
phone with heated love scenes and pro- 
vocative speeches. 

After the broadcast, WBNX’s tele- 
phone operator tallied 150 calls from 
listeners. What was it all about? 
Would there be another? The tepid re- 
sponse brought little comfort to The 
Little Theatre’s directors. They felt 
“the acting was bad.” So they post- 
poned a scheduled broadcast of “The 
Gods Are Dead” until Nov. 25. They 
will look for better actors before they 
try again. 

The idea for, an amateur radio act- 
ing group was born last March in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania’s subway cafeteria, 
when a former Broadway press agent 
and his partners tried to think up some 
new radio trend for their business. 
Joseph Koehler, the group’s ruddy-faced 
business manager and publicizer, was 
optimistic last week at his pigeon-hole 
office on Forty-second Street. “It’s just 
like The Theatre Guild,” he said, “All 
we have to do is get started. -There 
are thousands of radio fans who want 
to hear sophisticated plays. We're go- 
ing to give it to them.” 

Mr. Koehler doesn’t expect to make 
money out of the stock company yet. 
So he is not giving up his business of 
buying, selling, and lending radio 
scripts. His agency is called. Radio 
Events. Working with Mr. Koehler are 
Georgia Backus, a 35-year-old ex- 
actress, and George Barrie. They have 
560.radio playlets in their library. 

Small stations are their. best -cus- 
tomers. They may “borrow” scripts 
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for as little as 75 cents, depending upon 
the station’s power. Bigger stations 
pay about $10 for the scripts. ‘They 
can have an Armistice Day or Royal 
Romance script in 24 hours.” 


OWEN DAVIS: Playwright Now 
Oversees “The Gibson Family” 


For more than 36 years, Broadway’s 
veteran play producers have beaten a 
path to Owen Davis’s door. The chub- 
by, double-chinned dramatist has writ- 
ten about 400 plays—good, bad, and in- 
different. Last week he leaped on his 
magic typewriter and soared away on 
the air waves. 

In 1900, he started a vogue of 10-20- 
30 melodramas with “Nellie, the Beau- 
tiful Cloak Model.” Copy-cat play- 
wrights promptly stole the idea behind 
that drama’s famous line: “Rags are 
royal raiment when worn for virtue’s 
sake.” In 1923, his play ‘“Icebound” 
won him the Pulitzer Prize. But this 
year Mr. Davis’s gay eyes drooped a 
bit. Critics panned his last two brain- 
children, ‘“‘Too Many Boats” and “Spring 
Freshet.” Each play lived only a week. 

Last month discouraged sponsors of 
Ivory Soap’s radio show dogged the 
producer’s steps. They fired Courtney 
Riley Cooper, famous writer of circus 





stories, and asked the 60-year-old New 
Englander to try his hand at ether- 
wave work. “The Gibson Family” se- 
rial Cooper was doing for the soap com- 
pany was in bad shape. Crossley— 
radio’s bureau of standards—rated the 
program dangerously near zero. The 
show, soap men said, was not selling 
the product. 

Because he believes “in doing things 
in a hurry,” Davis quickly signed the 
contract. It called for thirteen weekly 
scripts. “The money didn’t matter,” 
Davis explained. “I’ve got plenty of 
that. But I didn’t know there was a 
form of writing left that I hadn’t 
tackled . . . it amuses me.” 

The paunchy playwright drafted his 
29-year-old son, Donald, to help him. 
Father and son immediately took ‘The 
Gibson Family” apart—to “see what 
makes them tick.” 

After two “incognito” broadcasts, to 
“get the feel of things,” America’s most 
prolific writer of plays called last week’s 
show his own. “I got rid of the villain 
by never mentioning his name again 
. . . I took old man Gibson’s money 
away from him and put his kids to 
work ...I put the hero, who was for- 
merly a horseless cowboy, into a bank 
...1 tried to humanize the characters.” 

Harvard football substitute at 17, 
coal miner at 20, motion picture editor 
at 50, the former Maine minstrel fol- 
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lows these precepts: “Don’t write until 
you have something you are sure is 
worth writing about. Don’t make notes. 
Anything one may possibly forget isn’t 
worth remembering. After your story 
has shaped itself in your mind try it on 
your wife. Wives are good; they stand 
for it. Be absolutely sure of your last 
scene before you write a word of your 
last act. 

“If you know the girl next door, 
write about her, not the King of 
France. Beauty in the modern play is 
in the thought, not the dialogue. A 
play consists of 100,000 words, 20,000 
on paper and 80,000 in the wastebasket. 
Don’t let anything bother you when you 


write. If the ’phone rings, don’t an- 
swer it. If your wife rebels—divorce 
her.” 


Davis writes all his plays either in 
his New York City apartment or his 
Skowhegan, Maine, lodge. He likes 
“The Detour” best. He wrote that in 
1921—6,500 words of longhand in eight 
hours. It was a failure. 





BROADCASTS NOV. 24-30 





Light face figures indicate 
A.M, Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: Army-Notre Dame: Rejuvenated Irish 
team meets a powerful service team in 
New York’s Yankee Stadium. 1:15 E.T.; 
12:15 C.T.; 11:15 M.T.; 10:15 P.T. NBC— 
WJIZ—CBS. 

Harvard-Yale: Annual gridiron contest 
that makes old grads forget their high 
blood pressure. At New Haven. 1:45 E.T.; 
12:45 C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

Stanford-California: West Coast pow 
houses meet at Berkeley, Calif. 4:45 E.1 


r 


3:45 C.T.; 2:45 M.T.; 1:45 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. . 

SUN.: Ethel Barrymore: Distinguished member 
of America’s foremost acting family, makes 


a guest appearance in “Mrs. Dane's D« 
fense.”” 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 
11:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON.: International Debate: New Rochell 
Girls College vs. Oxford on “Abolition of 
America’s Policy of Isolation.’”” Oxford 
takes the affirmative. James W. Gerard is 
chairman. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 
M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES.: Ida May Bailey: One of radio’s loudest 
torch singers croons new songs while het 
husband, Lee Sims, assists at the piano. 
Isham Jones and his orchestra accompany 
them. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED.: Kentucky Minstrels: Broadcasting from 
London by short wave. British minstrels 
imitate their American cousins in 30 min- 
utes of an old-time standard act. 3:30 
E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. NBC 





—W4JIZ. 
Paul Wittgenstein: One-armed pianist, who 
last week made a guest appearance with the 


Boston Symphony (see page 26), gives 4 
fifteen-minute radio recital. 10:00 E.T.; 
9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS.: Chicago-Detroit: Professional foot- 
ball game from Navin Field, Detroit, 
broadcast as special Thanksgiving Day 
event. 10:50 E.T.; 9:50 C.T.; 8:50 M.T.; 
7:50 P. T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Penn-Cornell: No matter what the season’s 
record, these two teams always “give their 
all” for this annual game at Franklin 
Field. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T. 
11:00 P.T. CBS. 

Royalty: The wedding of Prince George 
and Princess Marina at Westminster AbD- 
bey (see page 13). At 5:45 E.T. by CBS— 
NBC—W4JZ. This is the first time a mar- 
riage ceremony of Britain’s royalty has 
ever been broadcast. 

FRI.: Walter Winchell: Broadway’s night-and- 

day keyhole reporter is interviewed by 
Nellie Revell, former press agent anid ac- 
tress. 5:30 E.T.; 4:30 C.T.; 3:30 M.T.; 2:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Phil Baker: An able wag makes merry 
with his phantom playmate, Beetle. Leon 
Belasco’s smooth music and Martha Mears, 
a typical radio singer, round out the half- 
hour show. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30°C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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STAGE: Dublin’s Abbey Players 
Set for Coast-to-Coast Tour 





“This year we'll go a-weavin’ back 
and forth across the land,” promised 
the jovial Abbey Theatre representative 
last week. In 1933, on their last visit to 
America, the members of this famous 
Irish group:got no farther than Chica- 
go. Enthusiastic audiences there forced 
the players to extend a three-week 
stand to seven weeks. 

Last week, after a short tour in 
Eastern cities, the Abbey Players 
reached New York’s Golden Theatre. 
They opened their repertory with Sean 
o’Casey’s “The Plough and The Stars,” 
a grim tragedy of the 1916 Easter re- 
bellion that is flecked with moments of 
superb comedy. Holding to their prom- 
ise of changing the program daily, the 
folowing evening they presented George 
Shiels’s ‘“‘The New Gossoon,” a simple 
comedy of Irish country folk. Next 
came “Drama at Inish,” a riotous farce 
by Lennox Robinson. Last year, with 
an American company, this play was a 
dismal failure on Broadway under the 
title of “Is Life Worth Living?” 

Under the magic touch of Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Maureen Delaney, and May 
Craig, “Drama at Inish” kept the audi- 
ence happy. A group of “highbrow” 
players arrive at a small Irish town, 
intent upon introducing the pessimism 
of Ibsen and Chekhov to the sunny 
Inishers. The innocent townsfolk, sub- 
jected to the attack, begin to distrust 
their oldest friends. Absent-mindedly, 
the best swimmer in Inish tries to 
drown himself, then changes his mind 
and rescues himself. An old man and 
wife try to commit suicide but are 
saved because they forget to put an 
extra penny in the gas meter to keep 
the supply going. After poking fun for 
two acts at the more somber modern 
playwrights, Mr. Robinson restores his 
Inishers to equanimity by bringing a 
circus to town. 

The Abbey Players will remain in 
New York less than two months. Then 
they will go West, ending in San Fran- 
cisco. “A-weavin’” back across the 
land, they will stop in cities missed on 
the outward trek, arriving in Boston 
sometime in June. From that port they 
will sail for home after completing the 
longest theatrical tour ‘any European 
company has made in this country since 
the war. 

In 1899, a few young playwrights in 
Dublin began to search for Irish actors 
to portray their native dramas. Among 
the writers were Lady Gregory, W. B. 
Yeats, George Moore, A® (George 
Russell), and Edward Martain. 

The brothers Fay, William and 
Frank, were the first actor recruits. 
During the day, these Thespians worked 
at various trades. 

After a few years the company set- 
tled permanently in a small but cheap 
auditorium. In Molesworth Hall were 
Produced some of the finest plays of 
Yeats and Lady Gregory. In this early 
Period, Yeats met J. M. Synge in Paris 
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P. J. McCormick and May Craig in “The New Gossoon,”’ 
an Irish Comedy Presented by the Abbey Players 


and persuaded him to join the group. 

The ambitious players were hard put 
to make enough during the day to 
swing their dramatic dreams. A week- 
end show in London brought them a 
fairy godmother. Miss A. E. Harneman 
was impressed. She followed them to 
Dublin, bought them the concert hall of 
Mechanics Institute, and subsidized the 
troupe for seven years. The theatre 
was situated on Lower Abbey St. In- 
tersecting and near-by streets were 
named Middle, Upper, and Old Abbey. 
That settled the question of a name. 

‘The players found their new home 
shabby. Soon they covered the seats in 
red leather and hung a black and gold 
curtain. They flanked the yellow walls at 
top and bottom with a black and gold 
border. Little has changed in the Ab- 
bey Theatre since opening night in 1905 
when 650 persons packed it to capacity 
to see Yeat’s “Kathleen ni Houlihan.” 

The players emerged triumphant from 
Ireland’s civil war. The Free State 
Government presented them with an 
annual subsidy of £1,000 and the official 
title of the National Theatre. Society, 
Ltd. De Valera later reduced the sub- 
sidy to its present amount, £750. 


World-wide tours have become a fi- 
nancial necessity. With an admittance 
fee ranging from 5 shillings to 1 and 6, 
the players seldom break even. Dublin’s 
three legitimate theatres meet compe- 
tition from many movie houses. 

Proud of its repertory status, the 
group never stars any particular player. 
One night an actor may be the lead, the 
next he may play an insignificant walk- 


on. In spite of this anonymity, New 


Yorkers hailed Barry Fitzgerald as a 
star comedian. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS (Universal): In this 
fine film of Charles Dickens's novel Henry 
Hull makes his film debut as Magwitch, 
escaped prisoner. Good actors and plenty 
of whimsical Dickens atmosphere make the 
movie convincing. Florence Reed is amus- 
ing as the rich old spinster whose heart 
has been broken in an early love affair. 

EVENSONG (Gaumont-British): Another film 
about the life of a prima donna. Taken 
from the play by Beverly Nichols, the 
movie traces the songbird’s existence from 
girlhood to a disillusioned old age. Evelyn 
Laye, British blonde, sings charmingly. 

JANE EYRE (Monogram): Charlotte Bronte’s 
story of an orphan is pictured with faith- 
ful respect for the original. Virginia Bruce 
is a starry-eyed Victorian heroine in the 
title role. Jane, a forlorn orphan, becomes 
governess in an aristocratic household 
where she falls in love with the master 
(Colin Clive). Their lives reach a happy 
ending after many melodramatic inter- 


ruptions. 
THE FIREBIRD (Warner): In a Viennese 
apartment house, Verree Teasdale and 


Ricardo Cortez act out an absorbing mys- 
tery about illicit romance and murder. 
Cortez, a matinee idol, lures many ladies 
by playing gramaphone records of Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘‘Firebird.”’ One impatient woman 
kills him. Then the film almost turns into 
a fashion show. Miss Teasdale and Anita 
Louise lead a flock of well-dressed women 
suspects who are questioned by a dazed 
police inspector. 

LADY BY CHOICE (Columbia): As a Mother’s 
Day publicity stunt Carole Lombard, a 
fan dancer, adopts as her mother a 
drunken habituee of night court. May Rob- 
son, the mother by proxy, gives the.film 
touches of high comedy while trying to 
straighten out Miss Lombard’s romance 
with Roger Pryor. 


THE CAPTAIN HATES THE SEA (Columbia): 
Walter Connolly is the captain who 
loathes the deep because it’s so crowded. 
Leon Errol, Alison Skipworth, and Fred 
Keating are some of the passengers on a 
hilarious voyage. 
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ART: Mr. Mellon’s Collection 


Goes to a “Charitable Trust’ 


While Pittsburgh citizens grew petu- 
lant early last week, Washingtonians 
exulted. Both had heard rumors that 
Andrew Mellon, onetime Secretary of 
the Treasury, was about to take his 
priceless art collection out of Pitts- 
burgh and move it to a gallery he 
planned to build in Washington. The 
change was to be made “partly on ac- 
count of the soot.” Annoyed experts 
defended Pittsburgh soot. They said 
it was filled with tar and that tar was 
good for paint. 

Mr. Mellon was moved to make a 
statement correcting the misinforma- 
tion. He was not planning a museum 
of any sort anywhere. He had merely 
given all his paintings to “an educa- 
tional and charitable trust.” After his 
death, the trustees, whom Mr. Mellon 
refused to name, will “have absolute 
discretion to dispose of all these paint- 
ings for the benefit of the public by 
way of either public gift, exhibition, 
or sale.” 

Annually, Mr. Mellon is reported to 
have purchased some famous painting 
at a fabulous price. Last Summer, the 
art world chattered the news that he 
had bought the Raphael “Alba Ma- 
donna” for $1,500,000 from Leningrad’s 
Hermitage, gallery of the former 
Czars. Mr. Mellon, grouse hunting in 
Scotland at the time, emphatically de- 
nied it. The story still persists. Well- 
informed art gossips say that since 
the Russian Revolution he has bought 
about half of the Hermitage collection 
and stored it in the cellar of Washing- 
ton’s Corcoran Gallery. 

Many paintings are known to have 
left Russia. They include several price- 
less Rembrandts, Rubens’s portrait of 
his second wife, Helena Furman, Ti- 
tian’s ‘‘Venus with a Mirror,” and Van 
Dyck’s portrait of the Wharton family. 
Those rare paintings are appraised at 
nearly $4,000,000. 

Even without these, the Mellon col- 
lection would still rank as one of the 
finest in the world. He owns the 
Lancret which Voltaire brought to 
Frederick the Great as a gift from 
Louis XV, Romney’s $304,700 portrait 
of Mrs. Davenport, and Prince Edward 
of England by Holbein the Younger— 
a New Year’s gift to Henry VIII. 

The individual Mellon pictures range 
in value from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 
Any twelve of them would easily be 
worth $5,000,000. Mr. Mellon refuses 
to discuss the collection and has never 
issued a complete catalogue. Only 
intimate friends are allowed to see the 
treasures in his Washington and 
Pittsburgh homes. 

The former Secretary makes his 
Washington home in a dozen comfort- 
ably furnished rooms on the fourth 
floor of an exclusive apartment house 
on Massachusetts Avenue. Only the 
paintings give an inkling that the 
apartment’s owner is one of the world’s 
richest men. Rare Gainsboroughs, Bot- 


ticellis, and Murillos are hung seeming- 
ly without system in almost every 
room. A Rembrandt self-portrait hangs 
in the living room. On the piano stands 
a small Vermeer. An outstanding gem 
of the library is a Gilbert Stuart 
“Washington.” 

The red brick, vine-covered Pitts- 
burgh home lies in the midst of spa- 
cious grounds enclosed by a three-foot 
hedge. Mr. Mellon’s secretary declared 
last week that most of the art treas- 
ures were not kept there. But he re- 
fused to say where they might be 
found. A careful cook remarked: 
“There is nothing worth mentioning.” 


MUSIC: Boston Symphony Stars 
One-Armed Pianist in N. Y. 


With dark head bowed low in con- 
centration, a one-armed musician 
swayed from side to side over the keys 
of a piano in Carnegie Hall last week. 
With sure, firm touch, Paul Wittgen- 
stein followed Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
through the musical complexities of 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto for Left Hand. 
It was the Boston Symphony’s 1934 
New York debut. 

The 45-year-old Viennese pianist 
played with deceptive ease. Behind his 
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smooth performance of the concerto 
written especially for him by Ravel lay 
years of bitterly hard work. Wounded 
on the Russian front in 1915, Wittgen- 
stein was taken prisoner and sent to a 
hospital. There his mutilated right arm 
was amputated. After a year’s im- 
prisonment in Siberia, he returned to 
Vienna and began making his own ar- 
rangements for one-armed composi- 
tions. Each day, for seven hours, he 
practiced, until his fingers ached. Soon, 
prominent European musicians were 
helping him adjust music to his need, 

“If a pianist has to lose either arm,” 
said Wittgenstein, “then let it be the 
right one.” 

A pianist with only a left arm can 
use his thumb and forefinger to carry 
the melody. But a player with only a 
right arm faces a greater handicap. 
He must play the melody with the last 
two fingers, which are the weakest of 
all. 

The concerto Mr. Wittgenstein chose 
for his New York appearance caused a 
squabble two years ago that set Euv- 
rope’s musical centers cackling. When 
Ravel showed the composition to Witt- 
genstein, the pianist objected to its dif- 
ficulties and asked that Ravel simplify 
it. Enraged, the composer announced 
he was no slave to any musician. The 
French composer remained obdurate 
and the concerto remained unchanged. 
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Paul Wittgenstein Studying a Composition: “If a Pianist 
Has to Lose Either Arm, Then Let it Be the Right One” 
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Later the two men settled their differ- 
ences and became fast friends. 

Before the war Wittgenstein’s aristo- 
cratic father was famed for his salon. 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf frequently at- 
tended. Many great musicians con- 
sidered young Paul a pianist of high 
ability. Since his misfortune, Richard 
Strauss, Prokofieff, and Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold have written pieces ex- 
clusively for him. 


NEGRO COMPOSER: Philadelphia 
Orchestra Plays Dawson’s Symphony 


“We send you deep and heartfelt 
thanks from Tuskegee Institute,” 
wired Dr. Robert R. Moton, its presi- 
dent, to Leopold Stokowski, director 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
telegram acknowledged last week’s 
presentation of a Negro musician’s 
symphony by one of the nation’s finest 
orchestras. 

It was a red-letter day for William 
L. Dawson, 35-year-old director of 
Tuskegee’s Music School. The world 
premiere of his Negro Folk Symphony 
packed the spacious Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. 

At the end of the first movement, 
Mr. Stokowski broke a rule and bowed 
before enthusiastic applause. Good- 
naturedly he responded to another ova- 
tion after the second movement. This 
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William Dawson, Former Bootblack, Whose “Negro Folk Sym- 
the Academy of Music 


tyrant of the concert has been known 
to stop the orchestra at the slightest 
interruption and begin the piece again. 
Many an orchestra subscriber with an 
untimely cough has squirmed under his 
icy glare. Stokowski audiences, mind- 
ful of his censure, usually behave with 
utmost circumspection. Their spon- 
taneous outburst last week provoked 
only a mild rebuke. The conductor said 
the audience had shown the right ap- 
preciation in the wrong place. 

Mr. Dawson wrote a musical his- 
tory of his race in three movements— 
“The Bond of Africa,’ “Hope in the 
Night,” and “O! Lem-me Shine.” For 
themes, he used old spirituals he had 
heard his mother sing. 

The cafe-au-lait musician started his 
career as a bootblack, saving all spare 
pennies for fare to Tuskegee. When he 
arrived on the campus he had no money 
for tuition. Kindly authorities arranged 
for him to work on the school’s 2,500- 
acre farm while studying. 

Dawson later suffered the usual 
snubs meted out to his race. When he 
graduated from the Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts, Kansas City, in 1925, he 
was not allowed to sit on the platform 
with the other graduates. From the 
rear of the gallery, he watched the 
Governor distribute diplomas and heard 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
play one of his early compositions. 
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BANNED TEXT: CCC Boys Are 


Forbidden “You and Machines’’ 


Some 350,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps boys scattered all over the 
United States spend their days chop- 
ping down trees and clearing away un- 
derbrush in the nation’s forests. When 
evening comes they play games and 
read. 

Last week one of the books CCC 
men read was removed from their li- 
braries. It was not sexy or atheistic. 
Nor did it emanate from Berlin or Mos- 
cow. 

Prof. William F. Ogburn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago wrote the 55-page 
pamphlet, “You and Machines.” The 
Office of Education published it along 
with nine others with a $40,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 
New York. 

“You and Machines” advanced the 
theory that although machines have 
lifted a burden from men’s shoulders, 
they threaten to enslave the govern- 
ment, the church, and the people. 


“The machine seems to be their 
master,” Dr. Ogburn writes. “It cracks 
the whip; they are its slaves ... Our 
ancestors had the problem of adjust- 
ing themselves to snow and ice, the 
saber-toothed tiger and the woolly 
rhinoceros. The problem of the modern 
age is to adjust itself to a new mon- 
ster, the machine.” 

Robert Fechner, director of CCC for- 
est camp work and vice president of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, banned the book. He said it 


was “unsuited” for the boys. His as- 
sociates added that it was “too 
gloomy.” 


Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Buf- 
falo, and general editor of the Office 
of Education’s series, defended Dr. Og- 
burn’s book. He said the machine was 
pictured neither as “an unconquerable 
monster devouring the world,” nor “in 
a Pollyanna fashion, either.” 


SAFETY FIRST: Big Flag Down; 
Little One Up; Teacher Fired 


In Pompey Hollow, N. Y., twelve 
children attend the brown-shingled, 
one-room schoolhouse. Three weeks 
ago, on a chilly morning, Miss Esther 
De Lee, pretty brunette teacher, lit 
the oil stove in an alcove. Above it 
hung an American flag—such a big 
one that it almost touched the stove. 
Lest it catch fire and burn down the 
schoolhouse, Miss De Lee removed it. 
In its place she substituted a smaller 
one. 

When James M. Armstrong, a trus- 
tee, was informed of this by his three 
children, he stormed to the school and 
ordered her to put back the larger 
flag. Miss De Lee vowed she wouldn’t. 
“Safety first,” she said. Mr. Arm- 
strong then told her to resign. She 
refused. He said he would send State 
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troopers to force her out. He kept his 
threat. But the troopers from Can- 
astota Barracks, after an amiable talk 
with Miss De Lee, went away without 
ejecting her. 

The next day Mr. Armstrong sent 
Miss Mary Crossley of Syracuse to 
take over the school. ‘Miss’ Crossley 
taught for one day while Miss De Lee 
watched. At the end of the day the 
Syracuse girl turned in the school keys. 

Then Miss Marie Pomillio of Rome 
came to teach.- After half an hour 
she, too, handed back the keys. “The 
nervous strain of this job is too much 
for me,” she said. 

Backed by fifteen of nineteen resi- 
dents of the district, Miss De Lee sent 
an appeal to State Commissioner of 
Educaticn, Dr. Frank P. Graves of 
Albany. 


C. C. N. ¥.: 21 Students Shown 
The Door for Fascist Fracas 


“Guttersnipes!” angrily cried Dr. 
Frederick B. Robinson, president of 
City College in New York. 

“Oust Fascist Freddie!” replied stu- 
dents to whom he applied the epithet. 

These tart words were bandied last 
month when 16 of the 350 students 
from 26 Italian Fascist universities 
who were visiting in this country went 
to City College for an official visit. 

When the Fascists arrived at City 
College they found the local scholars 
parading before Great Hall with plac- 
ards denouncing Mussolini. Ignoring 
the insult, the Italians filed into the 
hall and sat on the platform. When 
Dr. Robinson and faculty members ap- 
peared, City College students greeted 
them with boos and hisses. After Dr. 
Robinson’s welcoming address, Edwin 
Alexander Jr., a student, rushed to the 
microphone to deliver “a message to 
the enslaved and tricked student body 
in Italy.” Before he could say more 
he was whisked away. His sympa- 
thizers in the audience resented this 
show of violence and started a free- 
for-all fight. 

Humiliated and annoyed Dr. Rob- 
inson declared: “Those who are found 
out will be accommodated with the type 
of treatment they deserve.” 

Last week the “treatment” was an- 
nounced. Dr. Robinson expelled 21 stu- 
dents and disciplined 16 others for their 
rudeness to the Italian visitors. 

Reaction was vociferous. The stu- 
dents at City College voted to hold a 
two-hour strike. The Teachers Union 
asked Dr. Robinson’s removal, saying 
“he was often as violent in manner as 
any of the offending students.” A group 
of alumni called Dr. Robinson’s action 
“the most revolting of a long succes- 
sion of petty tyrannies.” 

Dr. Robinson found some supporters. 
The New York Sun called his discipline 
“severe but just.” The Officers’ Club, 
composed of student officers in the de- 
partment of military science and tac- 
tics, said the wholesale firing was “well 
merited.” It deplored the “bullying 
and harassing” of “innocent” faculty 
members by students. 
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VANDERBILT: Judge Mystifies 
In “Deciding” Gloria’s Fate 


Supreme Court Justice John F. Carew 
of New York, who learned diplomacy 
during eighteen years in the House of 
Representatives, last week ended the 
case of the custody of 10-year-old Gloria 
Vanderbilt. His decision was like his 
handling of the trial—swathed in diplo- 
matic ambiguities. 

Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt came to his 
court nine weeks ago, demanding return 
of her child, who has lived with Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney since June 1932. 
Mrs. Whitney and her cohorts—who in- 
cluded Mrs. Vanderbilt’s mother—re- 
torted that Mrs. Vanderbilt was an im- 
moral lady and unsuited to control the 
child. When they began to go into de- 
tail, Justice Carew slammed shut the 
doors and covered them with blotting 
paper. 

But from the court room leaked a 
few details. Mrs. Vanderbilt and her 
allies—who included her sisters, Lady 
Furness and Mrs. Benjamin Thaw, and 
her ex-fiance, Prince Gottfried zu Hoh- 
enlohe und Langenburg—said Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s morals were of the best 
and that her care of her child was lov- 
ing. 

Mrs. Whitney collapsed, then recov- 
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ered. Mrs. Vanderbilt collapsed, then 
recovered. Little Gloria said she wanted 
to stay with Mrs. Whitney. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt came to court to say Gloria’s 
unhappy letters were forged. From the 
slummy neighborhood about the court 
house 300 mothers arrived with “An 
Humble Appeal to Give This Mother 
Her Child.” 

Last week, as Mrs. Vanderbilt ended 
her testimony, Justice Carew opened 
the court room doors and announced his 
diplomatic decision: “Mr. Justice Carew 
decided that the child, Gloria Vander- 
bilt, is not to have for the future the 
life that it had from the death of its 
father up till June, 1932.” 

Mrs. Whitney smiled and Mrs. Van- 
derbilt wept. Then they both looked 
puzzled. Reporters demanded: “What 
does the decision mean?” Monday they 
were still waiting to find out. 


+ 
INSULL: Co-Defendants Say a 
Good Word for the Old Man 


“I believed in my integrity then— 
and I still do,” shrieked Samuel Insull 
in Chicago’s Federal Court. With that 
defiance he concluded his testimony, 
leaving the witness stand vacant for 
his sixteen co-defendants in the $100,- 
000,000 mail fraud trial. 

Clarence T. MacNeille, tall and lanky 
vice president of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
investment bankers, declared: “I had 
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the greatest confidence in Mr. Insull 

. . and I still have today.” 

“T suppose we ought to stand up and 
cheer,” remarked Special Prosecutor 
Leslie E. Salter sarcastically. 

The former vice president of Halsey, 
Stuart, Clarence W. Sills, as handsome 
as his movie actor brother, Milton, con- 
sidered Insull’s name “as good as the 
name Sterling on silver.” 

Stanley Field, Marshall Field’s hawk- 
nosed nephew and director of Insull’s 
Corporation Securities, said he had not 
been hired merely because of the Field 
prestige: “I don’t think Samuel Insull 
would do a thing like that.” 

Harold L. Stuart, president of Hal- 
sey, Stuart, said his firm lost $12,000,- 
000 in Insull investments, but as for 
Mr. Insull: “He is the greatest business 
man I have ever known.” 

Five other defendants testified; six 
others did not. Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland 
financier, was called to describe how 
he forced Insull to buy back $56,000,000 
of stock, thus precipitating the crash. 

Finally, Samuel Insull Jr. took the 
stand. Confident, more composed than 
his father, he explained his job as 
liaison officer for the various Insull 
companies and defended the Insull 
deals. He admitted the vast Insull 
gifts to charity consisted largely of 
now worthless Insull stock. The de- 
fense rested. 

In rebuttal, government witnesses 
belittled the Insull losses. In sur-re- 
buttal, “Junior” figured the losses “be- 
tween fourteen and a half and fifteen 
million dollars.” 

After Judge James H. Wilkerson de- 
nied motions for directed acquittals, 
both sides launched into closing argu- 
ments. Seventeen men hoped to know 
their fates by the end of this week. 


DECISION: Farm Debt Holiday 


Law to Go to Supreme Court 


In September sandy-haired, 61-year- 
old Federal Judge W. Calvin Chesnut 
of Baltimore pondered that section of 
the Frazier-Lemke Act which gives 
bankrupt farmers a 5-year period of 
grace to meet their mortgages. He was 
“not unmindful of the considerations of 
% public nature which induced the pass- 
age of this act.” Nevertheless, he de- 
cided it was unconstitutional. 

Two weeks ago, in Norfolk, Va., 
gray-haired, 55-year-old Federal Judge 
Luther B. Way also pondered the Fra- 
zier-Lemke Act. “Economic conditions 
do not make a constitution,” said the 
Judge, as he too decided the act was 
unconstitutional. 

Last week, in Louisville, Ky., brown- 
haired, 54-year-old Federal Judge 
Charles I. Dawson gave his attention to 
the Frazier-Lemke Act. Last August he 
called it “unconscionable and unconsti- 
tutional.” Now he regretted “that on 
Mature deliberation” he could not “con- 
Scientiously adhere to that view.” The 
Measure, though “unfair” and “unwise,” 
Was, he felt, constitutional after all. 

The question is slated for the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States. 
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Even if the Scottish Highlands enjoyed 
no other claims to distinction, they would 
be world-famed as the home of Teacher’s 
Scotch Whisky. The outstanding smooth- 
ness and flavour of this fine old Scotch, 
popular in the Highlands for more than 
a century, have won the admiration of 
the connoisseur in every land. Try it 
straight...in Scotch-and-soda . . . wher- 
ever good Scotch is called for...Teacher’s 
superior quality will be immediately 
apparent. Distilled, aged and bottled in 
Scotland by WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., 
Glasgow and London. Established 1830. 
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UTILITIES: Prices Too High, Ethics Too Low, 


Shout Enemies in Broadside Barrage of Criticism 


Private utility companies last week 
quivered under a blast of criticism, 
loosed on the eve of President Roose- 
velt’s visit to the national power “yard- 
stick” in the Tennessee Valley (see page 
5). 

The New York State Power Author- 
ity submitted to the President a report, 
which, said a White House summary, 
vitally affects ‘7,000,000 customers for 
electricity throughout the Northeast.” 

The Power Authority found that cus- 
tomers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New England were 
paying $194,000,000 too much yearly 
for their current—an overcharge of 27 
per cent. It based its findings on a cost 
survey of the distribution of electricity 
by private companies from substation 
to customer’s meter. Before making 
its charges, the Power Authority de- 
ducted for a 6 per cent return on fixed 
capital and an additional 54% per cent 





to cover depreciation, taxes, and in- 
surance. 

Itemized conclusions by the White 
House showed the “vital” effects: 


1. Cost of distributing electricity to homes and 
farms in New York State warrants a charge of 
not more than 3% cents a kilowatt-hour for the 
use of 50 kilowatt-hours a month, instead of the 
average 6 cents» which these customers are now 
paying. In terms of a monthly bill, this would 
mean a reduction from $3 to $1.65—a saving of 
Patt 516 a year. 

2. Monthly savings would be even greater with 
the increased use of electricity—100 kilowatt- 
hours should not cost more than $2.70; 200 kilo- 
watt-hours, $4.20. 

3. Charges to small business customers in the 
commercial class should be similarly cut: $5.40 for 
the average monthly use of 184 kilowatt-hours in- 
stead of $9—a saving of $3.60 a month, about 
$43.20 a year. 


The Power Authority recommended 
development of a 1,100,000-horsepower 


plant on the St. Lawrence River, to be 
used as a “yardstick” in this area, link- 
ing it with the national power policy 
already in effect on the Tennessee, 
Columbia, and Colorado Rivers. Last 
year the Senate turned down the treaty 
with Canada authorizing the project. 
It is still a Presidential pet. 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
Authority, has long championed the 
$530,000,000 St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment. His Authority report an- 
gered utility notables assembled in Man- 
hattan to commemorate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Consolidated Gas Co., 
which supplied the greater part of New 
York City with gas, electric light, and 
power. Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of 
the board of directors, deviated from a 
prepared speech and defended his com- 
pany’s rates: 

“On the basis of figures submitted by 
the St. Lawrence Power Authority as 
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UNDERWOOD 


Walter S. Gifford, Head of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.: “We Have No Skeletons in the Closet to Be Exposed” 


being applicable to this city, (such 
rates), if put into effect tomorrow 
morning, would require the passage of 
our common and preferred dividends 
and would not be sufficient even after 
the payment of wages and taxes to 
meet the full interest on our bonds.” 

Other utility commentators through- 
out the country caustically pointed out 
that 80 per cent of the 20,000,000-odd 
domexztic users of electricity in the Uni- 
ted States use no more than 50 kilo- 
watt-hours each month; that 50 per 
cent use no more than 30. On the basis 
of the report, they said, these con- 
sumers would not be entitled to the 
3%-cent rate. 


Prope: News came from Washing- 


ton that the Federal Communications 
Commission was beginning its investi- 
gation of the American Telephone ¢& 
Telegraph Co. This gigantic organ- 
ization has a near monopoly in this 
country through its subsidiaries in the 
Bell System. 

Frightened by the anti-utility cloud- 
burst, investors rushed to sell utility 
stocks. A. T. & T. common, usually 
considered an investment ace, sank to 
a new low for the year, 100%. In seven 
days the stock dropped more than 11 
points, cutting $212,000,000 from the 
open-market value of the company’s 
total shares. Utility stock averages 
nose-dived to the year’s low. 

Last Saturday, Walter S. Gifford, 
quiet-mannered president of the tele- 
phone “octopus,” attempted to reassure 
stockholders, more than half of whom 
are women. Mr. Gifford’s associates at- 
tribute much of his success to his clear 
understanding of complicated statistics, 

“In a business such as ours,” he said, 
“which so vitally concerns so many 
people, the public has a right to the 
fullest information as to how its affairs 
are conducted. We therefore have no 
objection to investigation by properly 
constituted authorities at any time. We 
have no skeletons in the closet to be 
exposed.” 


PROPAGANDA: A Federal Trade Com- 
mission report to the Senate flayed 
methods of utility publicity. The com- 
mission declared that its 6-year study 
indicated that propaganda campaigns 
of the utilities were equaled by those of 
no other group, “except possibly by 
governments in wartime.” It charged 
the use of every publicity trick except 
“sky writing.” The siren song of prop- 
aganda lulled press, civic organizations, 
and educational institutions. 

In particular, the commission at- 
tacked the American Gas Association 
and the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. The latter was superseded in 
1933 by the Edison Electric Institute. 

“No means of presenting their stories 
to all schools was overlooked,” the re- 
port stated, “even the kindergarten 
being provided with an especially pub- 
lished picture book, ‘The Ohm Queen,’ 
of which, the record shows, over 400,- 
000 were printed and distributed.” 


SEC: Commission’s Bloodhounds 
Track Down Unfair Dealers 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was on the job last week. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, SEC chairman, 
went home for a visit. He ate lunch 
and spoke at a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in his native Boston. 

Wall Street brokers listened to his 
speech over the radio. “If business 
does the right thing, it will be pro- 
tected and given a chance to live, make 
profits, and grow,” promised Mr. Ken- 
nedy. But he warned that SEC would 
war relentlessly on fraud. 


® John T. (Tim) Callahan, SEC at- 
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torney, visited the offices of Perrin W. 
Young & Co., Boston brokers. Em- 
ployes were just putting on their hats 
to go home. 

In his student days at Yale Mr. 
Callahan got practice tackling op- 
ponents as captain of his college foot- 
pall team. But he needed no football 
tactics in Young & Co.’s offices. He 
merely threatened to prosecute the 
firm. He called it a “sell and switch” 
house—one which induces investors to 
sell valuable securities in order to buy 
speculative, almost worthless stocks. 
Young & Co. promised to return its 
clients’ money and began winding up 
its business. 


@ The Boston Curb,Exchange closed its 
doors. Founded in 1908, the Exchange 
served during the depression as a trad- 
ing mart for only a handful of stocks, 
mostly oil and mining issues. 

A fortnight ago SEC conducted hear- 
ings into the Curb’s activities. Startled 
Bostonians learned that it permitted 
trading in stocks which the Massa- 
chusetts blue sky commission had pro- 
nounced fraudulent. Several Boston 
Curb Exchange members refused to 
testify for fear of incriminating them- 
selves. The threat of another hearing, 
scheduled for this week, frightened the 
exchange out of existence. 


® President Richard Whitney of the 
New York Stock Exchange questioned 
the sophistication of bootblacks and 
laundresses. 

“We deplore the assumption of un- 
warranted risks by bootblacks and 
laundresses, whose hard-won accumu- 
lations should not be used for specula- 
tion in the security market,” said Mr. 
Whitney. “The Stock Exchange will 
be much happier if it functions for 
traders who are sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to know that prices can go in 
two directions—legitimately.” 

Mr. Whitney said the Stock Ex- 
change and SEC have “identical ob- 
jectives,” namely, to maintain a free, 
open market for fair dealing in se- 
curities. He denied Federal regulation 
was hurting the securities business, 
and insisted brokers were “as optimis- 
tic as any similar group in the country.” 


OIL: Ickes Warns Industry It 
May Become a Public Utility 


“Under the code we have not put 
first things first,” rumbled the deep 
resonant voice of Axtell J. Byles, presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. Mr. Byles cast the first brick in 
& word war that turned the Institute’s 
Staid convention at Dallas, Texas, into 
@ lively party. 

Mr. Byles was born 54 years ago in 
the town where the world’s first oil well 
was sunk—Titusville, Pa. He has spent 
the best years of his life in the business. 
“Both the so-called code authority and 
the administrative authority attempted 
to attain the unattainable and enforce 
the unenforceable,” he maintained. 

He opposed giving the Federal gov- 
ernment more power to limit oil out- 
put, as advocated by Secretary Ickes. 
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Mere words have no effect on your whiskers. 
But just fry Glider—and you’ll be convinced that 
it does something more than conquer your beard. 
It lubricates your skin—that’s why you get such a 
close, clean shave. 


And Glider makes a smooth white path, along 
which your razor glides in an almost effortless 
shave. It stays white, stays moist, to the end. 
It’s cool and refreshing; spreads quickly, evenly; 
rinses readily from face and razor. 


You’ll be glad you tried Glider! If you want a trial 
tube there’s a coupon below for your convenience. 


Be sure to end every shave with Aqua Velva— 

whether you’ve used Glider, the ideal brushless 

shave, or Williams Luxury Shaving Cream. 
WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE + GLIDER. THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM... AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-ll1 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I would like a trial tube of GLIDER, for which I am enclosing 4c in stamps. 


Name 


Street 








City State 
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Straight as arrows President Liners follow the shortest crossing from America to Japan. 
Then on to China and the Philippines. This bee-line dash from Puget Sound saves time 
you may well spend exploring the fascinating Orient. 

Delightful shipboard surroundings make the trip seem even shorter. By day there’s the 
fun of games on broad glass-enclosed decks, swims in the outdoor pool. By night there’s 
the entertainment of “talkies,” gay dances and friendly companionship. Pleasant lounges 

_and salons, large outside staterooms equipped with luxurious deep-springed beds, and 
a noticeably superior dining room service and cuisine add immeasurably to your com- 
fort and enjoyment. 

A President Liner sails every fortnight from the Evergreen Gateway—Seattle and 
Victoria. Stopover in the Orient as you choose, continuing on a later sailing of these 
splendid President Liners at no additional fare. Return via Hawaii if you like. 


FIRST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 
JAPAN $4993 CHINA $5795 
PHILIPPINES $630 


TOURIST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 
JAPAN $280 CHINA $324 
PHILIPPINES §350 





ROUND THE WORLD. Visits in Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. Take 85 days or up to two full years, stopping over wherever you 
like, continuing on the next or a later President Liner. You can make this thrilling cruise 


for as little as $809.50, First Class, hometown to hometown. 


For details about these go-as-you-please cruises see your local travel agent or 


HEADQUARTERS: 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago? 
311 California St., San Francisco ... and other principal cities. 
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Federal policing of all wells “would 
mean the end of private management, 
Such a condition would result in the 
most inefficient and high-cost opera- 
tion possible to conceive.” An audience 
of 5,000 applauded. 

Into this hornet’s nest walked Secre- 
tary Ickes, imperturbable and unyield- 
ing. Before leaving Washington for 
the convention scene he announced he 
intended to “call a spade a dirty shovy- 
el.” His audience was prepared—but 
not for anything quite so blunt as he 
gave them. 

“Unless the wasteful and unbusiness- 
like competitive practices are cor- 
rected,” he said, mounting the plat- 
form, ‘“‘the entire oil industry will have 
to pay the reckoning ... The Federal 
government may... consider declar- 
ing the oil industry to be a public util- 
ity.” 

The assembled institute squirmed an- 
grily. “If you would escape the heavy 
hand of the government,” the Secre- 
tary continued, “then set your house in 
order and do it without delay.” He 
quoted a report that in Texas alone 
last June, 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
were daily blown into the open air and 
wasted in the course of oil drilling. 

He attacked producers of hot oil (oil 
drilled surreptitiously in excess of 
quotas). Calling them “a contemptible 
and lawless minority .. . incapable 
even of ordinarily decent behavior,” he 
urged the institute to expel such mem- 
bers from its ranks. 

Texas, he declared, was the “real 
stumbling block” in oil conservation. 
A group of oil men and public officials 
in Texas, said the Administrator “more 
or less openly has flouted all orders 
from Washington.” 

He criticized the oversupply of gaso- 
line filling stations, now engaged in a 
price war, and he ridiculed their ex- 
travagant architecture: “If X builds a 
miniature Moorish palace, his competi- 
tor will not be satisfied with anything 
short of something Romanesque. Gaso- 
line may be bought for a song at dwarf 
Greek temples or abortive Gothic ca- 
thedrals. Why go to France to visit 
the famous Chateaux Country when 
one may visit that classical and soul- 
uplifting American institution, the 
greasing palace?” 

After Mr. Ickes departed, the insti- 
tute’s disgruntled members flouted his 
wishes by advocating oil conservation 
through an interstate compact, rather 
than by strengthening Federal control 
over the industry. Their purpose was 
to keep the Federal role one primarily 
of cooperation with the States. 

Much of the industry’s trouble arises 
because oil is distributed underground 
without respect for surface property 
lines. A vast underground petroleum 
sea may serve as source for thousands 
of wells. Oil producers step over quota 
allotments for fear their neighbors will 
suck up more than their share of the 
precious pool. The flow of bootleg oil 
from the fields in East Texas alone has 
reached 150,000 barrels daily. 

Oil is carried surreptitiously through 
hidderi unmetered pipe lines or lines 
controlled by left-handed valves which 
are really open when they appear to be 
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locked and sealed. These and hun- 
dreds of other devices for beating quotas 
have proved too clever for inspection 
agents. The _ tax-dodging hot oil 
reaches refineries and eventually the 
gasoline market. It has precipitated 
the gasoline price war and threatened 
the price structure in the crude-oil 
field. 


HOLC: Brakes Applied as Loan 
Funds Are Nearly Exhausted 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., a gentleman farmer, 
became “Crown Prince” of Federal 
spending last week. President Roose- 
velt named him chairman of a new 
loan committee formed to link to- 
gether government relief agencies so 
that there would be no overlapping in 
their vast expenditures. 


The committee is composed of the 


heads of PWA, AAA, RFC, HOLC, 





KEYSTONE 
HOLC 
Handled a $3,000,000,000 Job 


John H. Fahey: His 


CCC, and other New Deal alphabetical 
agencies. It includes Marriner S. 
Eccles, newly appointed governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. 


The White House announced the new 
board’s purpose: “to obtain improved 
cooperation among Federal agencies 
engaged in lending government funds, 
either directly or indirectly.” It will 
function as a subcommittee of the 
Emergency Council. 


News of the committee, coming less 
than 24 hours after the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. announced a “shut-door” 
policy, started rumors that Mr. Roose- 
velt was closing down many Federal 
relief agencies. The President refused 
to confirm this at his press conference. 
Not until January, he said, would he 
know which emergency agencies he ex- 
pects to continue or close down. 

The Home Owners Loan Corp. de- 
cided not to consider further applica- 
tions from owners who are having 


trouble with mortgages on their homes. 
Chairman John H. Fahey explained 
that the supply on hand will eat up 
all of the corporation’s remaining re- 
sources. He revealed there was a 
marked decline in number of applica- 
tions filed recently. 

Mr. Fahey, newspaper publisher and 
onetime vice president of The Asso- 
ciated Press, stepped up the speed of 
loan-making when he succeeded W. F. 
Stevenson as HOLC chairman last Fall. 
He was an adviser to Herbert Hoover 
in the earlier depression stop-gap de- 
vices. 

“In round figures the HOLC has al- 
ready paid out $2,000,000,000,” Mr. 
Fahey said last week, “‘to take over the 
mortgages on about 650,000 small 
homes . . . About 400,000 more loans 
will be made... In a few weeks a total 
of $3,000,000,000 will have been dis- 
tributed .. .” 


HOLC has the authority to issue 
$3,000,000,000 in bonds, which the gov- | 
ernment approves by guaranteeing | 
principal and interest. Its capital of | 
$200,000,000 was entirely subscribed by | 
the Treasury. 


More than 90 per cent of the money 
already distributed, Mr. Fahey said, 
has gone to banks and other financial 
institutions. It “has had the effect of 
strengthening their resources in a very 
important way. There is steadily in- 
creasing evidence that a large propor- 
tion of the private lending agencies of 
the country are now getting in position 
to resume their normal lending func- 
tions and to handle the refinancing "| 
mortgages.” 


Observers remembered voesiial| 
Roosevelt’s recent promise to bankers 
that government agencies would retire 
from lending as soon as_ private 
agencies took over the job. Many in- 
terpreted the announcement to mean 
that the HOLC would not seek ad- 
ditional funds from the incoming Con- 
gress. 

HOLC was formed primarily to re- 
finance mortgages on urban or sub-| 
urban homes. It provided money other- | 
wise unobtainable to thousands in 
danger of losing their houses. Chiefly 
it offered its own bonds in exchange for 
distressed mortgages. The property 
owner pays not more than 5 per cent 
and is allowed fifteen years in which to 
pay off the mortgage taken over by 
HOLC. 

The corporation has received to date 
a total of about 1,760,000 applications 
for help, totaling demands for more 
than $5,650,000,000. Many were in- 
eligible under the corporation’s limita- 
tions. 











HOTELS: On Exhibit: What the 
Well-Kept Hostelry Will Use 


When guests walk into an up-to-date 
hotel, they don’t have to push open the 
door. It swings wide automatically 
and closes after they have entered the 
lobby. The approaching guest inter- 
cepts a beam of light connected with a 
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photoelectric cell. When the beam is 





BLACK ° BEAUTY 


Airweight Leather 
Sportswing Jacket 


Black Horsehide 





Natural Piggrain 





Brown Piggrain 
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Cocoa Suede 
Sand Suede 








Here’s a coat to warm a man’s heart 
(and chest and arms and tummy, too) 
at Yuletide—and for years to come! 
Famous Sportswing shoulder for easy 
arm-action in every outdoor sport. 
Styleful and flexible for indoor re- 
laxation. Has every feature for which 
BLOCK-BILT Leather Coats are not- 
ed: Riveted Talon Fastener; full cut 
and perfect in fit. Order one for a 
gift, another for yourself! 


*% Named after tough-wear Black Horse- 
hide, but made Hoy in two rich shades 
of Piggrain and Suede at $10. For the 
very finest quality, order 


In Golden Calfskin .. $13.50 


A BLOCK-BILT OR DEL MONTE LEATHER 
COAT IS THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-IDEA 


See them at your ss store. If you don’t find 
them, order on below and we'll ship direct 
to you or in ome of your dealer. 


H. & L. BLOCK 





Sportswing 


Specialists in Leather Sportswear 
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EARN 
CHRISTMAS 
MONEY NOW 





Already News-WEEK representatives 
are making Christmas money. They 
find that selling News-Weex gift 
subscriptions is as profitable as it 


is easy. 


News-WeeEk itself has paved the 
way. It is recognized by intelligent, 
progressive people as the indis- 
pensable illustrated news-magazine. 
It is the perfect Christmas gift— 


useful, lasting, inexpensive. 


If you, too, want to earn Christmas 
money—and now is the time to do 
it—send for sample copies, supplies 
and instructions. Let others’ Christ- 
mas gifts buy yours. 


NEWS. W EEK 
Representatives’ 
Subscription Dept. 


1270-6th Avenue 
New York City 
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cut, compressed air blows open the 
door. 

To relieve guests of the bother of 
door-pushing, the hotel owner pays 
about $500 per door, plus 3 to 4 cents 
daily for electricity. This was one of 
scores of gadgets that drew crowds 
last week at the National Hotel Ex- 
position in New York’s Grand Central 
Palace. 

About 50,000 men and women in the 
hotel business came from all parts of 
the United States, Europe, South 
America, and the Orient, to learn what 
the well-equipped hotel will use. They 
inspected. dishwashing machines, bed- 
bug exterminators, table linen, cook- 
ing utensils, modernistic furniture, and 
cash registers. A dozen bars served 
free beer to thirsty innkeepers. 


Visiting head waiters fingered thin 


crystal glasses, thickened slightly at 
the edge to prevent chipping. Glib 
salesmen explained new ideas in hotel 
chinaware. New-style dishes have rims 
only half an inch wide so that more 
dishes can be crowded on trays and 
tables with no loss of food capacity. 
To tempt appetites of their juvenile 
guests, fashionable hotels use special 
children’s services, decorated with 
roosters and rabbits. 

Bartenders marveled at a new wine 
server that eliminates the usual bucket 
of ice for serving champagne. A shin- 
ing chromium container fits over the 
bottle and chills it with solid carbon 
dioxide (dry ice). 

Bellboys tugged at sleeves of bright 
new uniforms made of lastex, a ma- 
terial that stretches. This feature 
saves a hotel money in its outfitting 
bill. When a boy who wears size 37 
suit is hired to replace a size 36 boy, 
the newcomer can squirm into his pre- 
decessor’s togs without bursting seams. 
Bellboys’ uniforms nowadays are de- 
signed to harmonize with the hotel 
lobby’s color scheme. 

Chambermaids sniffed the fumes of a 
new deodorant used in New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The maid car- 
ries in her pocket what looks like a 
packet of matches. In rooms where a 
guest has been ill or in poorly venti- 
lated bathrooms, she strikes one. It 
smolders for a minute and a half. The 
smoke kills all odors in the room at a 
cost of less than 1 cent. 

Hotel managers swarmed around air- 
conditioning exhibits and felt the chill 
drafts with their hands. Because of 
heavy installation costs, few hotels 
have air-cooled guest rooms, but many 
use air conditioning in their dining 
rooms and lobbies. For city hotels in 
noisy neighborhoods, a new type of 
window air filter that keeps out dust 
and noise was on display. It costs $65 
installed and uses 2 cents worth of cur- 
rent per day. 

Many hotel men are glum these days. 
The depression cut their business al- 
most in half and created new compe- 
tition in the form of thousands of 
tourist camps that sprang up all over 
the country. 

Last year the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation asserted that 80 per cent of 
hotel mortgages were in default, 32 
per cent of all hotels failed to earn 
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taxes, and 15 per cent could not meet 
payrolls. 

Then came prohibition repeal last 
December. Hotel restaurant sales 
spurted. So far in 1934, according to 
Horwath & Horwath, public account- 
ants, hotel business has increased by 
about 24 per cent.. 

But NRA boosted hotel operating ex. 
penses even faster. To most hotel men, 
profits are still only a hope and a 
memory. 

. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Savings 
For Christmas: $370,000,000 


Last week thousands of thrifty 
American Christmas Club members 
surrendered passbooks to paying tell- 
ers in some 5,500 banks. In exchange 
they received the money they began 
depositing early in January. By Dec. 
1 approximately 7,500,000 depositors 
will have collected nearly $370,000,000, 
an amount 6 per cent greater than last 
year’s total. 

With an average of $48.25 in their 
purses and pockets, these foresighted 
shoppers will buy a fat share of Christ- 
mas merchandise. About $20 of each 
$48.25 will go for gifts. Permanent 
savings accounts will get $12. Taxes, 
insurance premiums, contributions to 
charity, and routine expenses will eat 
up the last $16.25. 

SHIPMENT: Friday of last week 
Manuel Trucco, Chilean Ambassador to 
the United States, turned up on a dock 
in Eddystone, a few miles north of 
Philadelphia. In a brief speech Senor 
Trucco expressed hope that “the two 
Americas will continue to increase 
their . . . commercial relationships.” 

The Ambassador was not indulging 
in empty oratory. Within sound of his 
voice the motorship Belpamela was 
loading the largest shipment of rail- 
road equipment to leave this country 
since 1929. When Belpamela sails for 
Valparaiso this week she will carry ten 
locomotives and fifteen passenger cars. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works built the 
engines; Bethlehem Steel Co., the cars. 
The Chilean State Railways will use 
them. 


Suir: Gen. Charles G. Dawes, former 
vice president of the United States, 
along with 4,000 other stockholders of 
the Central Republic Trust Co. of 
Chicago, is being sued by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. The suit is for 
$14,000,000 of the $60,000,000 which is 
still unpaid on the so-called $80,000,000 
“Dawes Loans”. The loans have been 
in technical default since December, 
1932, according to the bill. The chief 
amount—$50,000,000—was lent soon 
after General Dawes resigned as chair- 
man of the RFC in October 1932. 

10,000,000TH: Mayor Howard Clif- 
ford and Police Chief James Wills of 
Flint, Mich., drove home from a party 
last week in Chevrolet No. 10,000,000. 
It was the gift of Chevrolet Motor Co. 
on its twenty-third birthday. After 
equipping it with a radio and loud- 
speaker, the city of Flint will use it as 
a safety patrol car. 
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AvorrpuPpoIs: Mrs. Robert Hutton 
produced 19% pounds of babies in Cald- 
well, Kan., last week. They were twins. 
Impressed by their unusual weight, 
their father thought their names should 
be fitting. He called them Avoir and 


Dupois. 
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Apiary: In Stanford, Ky., two clock- 
makers were sent up into: the court- 
house tower to see why the town clock 





had stopped. They found the dome 
buzzing with bees. After driving them 
out, the repairmen removed 250 pounds 


of honey from 7 = re before SH ADY BUSIN ESS 
it would again tick away the hours, in t he R ED CROSS 

















Home: In the old State penitentiary by John L. Sprvak 
at Joliet, Ill., 73-year-old trusty Fred Doubts About Libor SAEon a> Te 
Woods got a Christmas parole last Tine thdidess ob hha tai Ye at teens 
week. With tears in his eyes, he went Shylock, Christian Lach Uneven 
to Warden George F. Sehring. “I have The Sad Tale of Ramsay Mac ote 
no place to go,” he pleaded. ‘Please Wie aise uae 
let me stay and care for the grass and Whet Happens ia « Strike Meridel Le Sueur 
the flowers.” The Plague of Judicial Opinions —_ N. ree 

. . . Druggéd Individualism nest Bos 

GRATITUDE: In Clarinda, Iowa, W. ee ee Bans 
A. Burns said he found one of his hens 
almost drowned in a tub of water. He . 
applied life-saving methods and placed Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 
the bird in a warm oven. Three hours soc for one copy—By the year, $5.00 
later he heard a lusty cackle. When 
he opened the oven door the hen flew 
out, leaving behind a freshly laid egg. 

CasH AND Carry: Sick of married life, 
John Palinko lacked the $150 for a I ntroductory Of er to 


divorce. He told his 40-year-old wife, 
Mary, to raise the cash. Next day, in 
snertaet: "Satta: tay' men || "THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
advertisement: ‘“Wanted—Any man 


who will pay the cost of a divorce from 


my husband.” 
ve 9 months for only $2.00 
AntI-CLIMAx: Discovering a dark 
pebble in her oyster stew, Mrs. Ted 
Brooks of Modesto, Calif., hastened to 





a jeweler to learn if it might be a pearl. The NEW MERCURY is your kind of magazine 

She was delighted to hear him say it ‘ P 

was. Then he added that he would have if you know that many things are wrong with our 

given her $6,000 for it if she had ‘ os abe P 

brought it to him before it had been nation and our civilization and have the courage to 

ore. ea 3 face the facts. You will find each issue full of coura- 
Grape A: When Jude Nixon’s cow in geous, stimulating and highly interesting articles, 

Sullivan, Ind., stopped giving milk he J : . 

decided to find out who was getting it. covering the entire range of American and world 

Peeking into the cowshed one evening . 

before milking time, he found the mis- affairs. 


creant—one of his spotted pigs. 
PENALTY: After hearing missionaries 
condemn beer as sinful, 75 kinky-haired | 
natives of the Clarkebury region, South | 
Africa, decided to try some. They were | 
Secretly enjoying the forbidden bever- 
age during a storm when lightning hit | 
the thatched dwelling and killed 66. 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 


bscaas ittik, ech cn Sabai Rade des ----------7 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2.00. Send me THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY for the next 9 months. (Regularly 50c. a copy— 
$5.00 a year.) 








ItcH: Motoring in Dallas, Texas 
R. Smith felt a mosquito bite his an- 
kle. He grabbed his shotgun beside 
him and scratched the bite with the 
gun’s muzzle. A forgotten cartridge 
Shattered his foot so badly it had to be 
amputated, 
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“OLD FASHIONEDS” 


ladle (Beller when 
Uheye made this way! 





@ Next time you mix an “Old Fashioned,” do this: 
Instead of whisky, pour in a jigger of LAIRD’S 
Apple Jack. Notice how it snaps up the flavor. 
Adds a delicious tang to the drink. Makes it 
smoother, more velvety, more delicious! 

LAIRD’S is 100% straight, unblended apple 
brandy. It is full-flavored, full-strength and fully 
aged. 

LAIRD’S Apple Jack is easier to mix because it’s 
as smooth as bonded stock. Yet it costs less than 
half as much. 


: LAIRDS : 





APPLE. JACK 


LAIRD & CO. «+ SCOBEYVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 


CUT YOUR 
TRAVEL TIME 














ET those two a motors of 


UNITED’s big Boeings shorten your 
travel time by hours —even days. And 
with this time-saving, money-saving 
speed goes travel-comfort that has set a 
new standard for transportation. 

Unrrtep offers the same high standard 
of service on all routes—always a multi- 
motored Boeing—always two pilots. Only 
UNITED Offers stewardess service on every 
plane. 


CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


For reservations and schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINEs ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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CATHOLICS: Cardinal O’Connell 
Was Ordained 50 Years Ago 





Last week William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston and dean 
of the American Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy, left his Commonwealth Avenue 
home for the nation’s capital. 

There he discussed church business 
with Catholic Bishops who had gathered 
for an informal talk on church matters. 
But the prime reason for His Emi- 
nence’s visit to Washington was the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood. 

The Cardinal’s day was crowded. 
With President Roosevelt he enjoyed 
“a good long talk” and “a good hearty 
laugh.” Later, at a luncheon, the 
American Bishops gave him a hand- 
some gold chalice and a parchment 
scroll which each had signed. Greatly 
affected by this tribute, the 75-year-old 
Prince of the church lifted the glitter- 
ing chalice to his lips and kissed the 
cross engraved upon it. 

In the evening the Cardinal went to 
the grounds of the Catholic University 
of America, where 5,000 persons 
gathered to honor him. Diplomats in 
official garb mingled with Bishops in 
purple robes. 

Archbishop Michael J. Curley of 
Baltimore read a letter from His Holi- 
ness Pius XI praising the Boston pre- 
late because he had always labored 
faithfully “for the growth of the 

_church.” Attorney-General Homer Cum- 
mings read a letter from President 
Roosevelt. The Chief Executive praised 
the Cardinal for his “consecrated serv- 
ice with a real and practical interest 
in good citizenship and _ inspiring 
patriotism.” 

The Most Rev. James H. Ryan, rec- 
tor of the university, conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon His Eminence. Then the red- 
robed Cardinal spoke to the dis- 
tinguished audience crowded into the 
university’s gymnasium. 

In his slightly high-pitched Back Bay 
voice, reminiscent of Boston’s famous 
novelist, Henry James, His Eminence 
attacked those who spread Godless- 
ness. He scored the “apostles of modern 
thought” who class men “psychically 
as well as physically with the apes.” 

From the day of his birth good for- 
tune has followed Cardinal O’Connell. 
This arouses no surprise in faithful 
Catholics. Was he not born on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
Dec. 8, 1859? That day in a cottage on 
Gorham Street in Lowell, Mass., the 
future Cardinal became the seventh of 
eleven children. His father, John, and 
his mother, Bridget Farley O’Connell, 
both came from Ireland. 

Ordained in Rome, Father O’Connell 
began his phenomenally rapid climb 
to the church’s higher ranks. He re- 
turned to an assistant rectorship in 
Massachusetts. Later he was recalled 
to the Eternal City to be rector of the 
North American College. This was a 





certain indication that he was destined 


to become a Bishop. Six years later in 
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WIDE WORLD 
Archbishop Curley (Left) Presents 
Gold Chalice to Cardinal O’Connell 








1901 he was consecrated Bishop of 


Portland, Maine. 


In 1905 the Vatican 


sent him as Papal Envoy to Emperor 


Mutsuhito 


of Japan to make Catholic 


churches and institutions there more 


efficient. 


In recognition of his success in the 
Orient, Bishop O’Connell was named 


Archbishop of Boston. 
labored for 28 years. 


There he has 
Next Tuesday is 


the twenty-third anniversary of his 
elevation to the Cardinalate. 


Cardinal 


O’Connell’s opinions are 


seriously considered at the Vatican. He 


has even 
ditions of 


changed the age-old tra- 
the church. In 1914 and 


1922 His Eminence went to Rome to 


help elect a new Pope. 


Each time he 


lost his vote because he arrived after 
the expiration of the ten days’ grace 
between the death of the Pope and the 


conclave. 


Determined not to lose his 


vote next time, he persuaded Pius XI 


to extend 
days. 


the time limit to eighteen 


The Vatican has long considered 
Cardinal O’Connell’s work in Boston as 


proof that 
American 


he is the most executive of 
prelates. The Pope, it is 


said, has only one fault to find with 
His Eminence—he has put his Arch- 
diocese into such apple-pie order that 


there will 


be nothing left for his suc- 


cessor to do when he dies. 


MEXICANS: 


Officials Teach Young 


Children to Sing Atheistic Jingles 


Devout 


Roman Catholics met the 


Rev. Gonzalo Galmes when he arrived 
in New Orleans last week to begin his 


exile from Mexico. 


They crowded 


around the priest and asked anxiously 
about fellow-Catholics south of the 
border. Father Galmes raised his hands 


in despair. 


“Ay, Dios mio!” he exclaimed. Then 
he sadly described the latest device 


authorities 
religion is 
drilling in 
chanting: 


use to teach children that 
false. Tiny tots, he said, 
schoolyards, keep time by 


“Uno, dos, 

No hay Dios,” 
(One, two., 
God’s not true.) 
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AVIATION If new ships were built he promised 
to act as instructor for officers and ON THE CHIN! 
iy crew. ’ 


























7ZEPPELINS: “We Want More,” Further divigible proposals came v 
t All Parties Concerned from Paul W. Litchfield, president of 
Shou the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. Pleading AN INGRAM SHAVER IS ONE 

In April last year the giant dirigible for the life of his industry, he asked WHO HAS LEARNED 10 MAKE 
Akron gave a convulsive lurch and for government funds to build dirigibles uf ad 
dived into the stormy Atlantic off New that would be leased to commercial HIS WHISKERS SAY UNCLE 
Jersey's Barnegat Light. To the bot- companies. He demanded that the gov- WITHOUT MAKIN HIMSELF 
tom of a churning sea it carried 73 men. ernment furnish cheap helium and SAY "OUCH {?? 

That disaster also plunged the United urged cities to build dirigible docking e 











States dirigible building industry into facilities that might be useful in war- 
an ocean-deep pit of dejection. In the time. 
subsequent nineteen months, however, Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secre- 
the dirigible has been making a slow tary of Commerce for Aviation, put Mr. 
and steady comeback. By last week Litchfield’s proposals into cold figures. 
the United States seemed bent on an- He said the National Advisory Com- 
other airship-building program. mittee for Aeronautics had tentatively 
Three groups are dirigible-minded. approved plans for using $17,000,000- 
The navy wants scouting dirigibles. worth of government money to build 
The Federal Aviation Commission has two large dirigibles and one small one. 
publicized the good points of lighter- They would be leased to commercial 
than-air craft. The Goodyear-Zeppe- companies for transport operation. 
lin Corp., whose vast Akron, Ohio, plant In Germany meantime, hundreds of 
is now idle, wants business. Individual men were busy in the Zeppelin plant 
credit for booming cigar-balloons be- at Friedrichshafen. There they were 
longs to Dr. Hugo Eckener, the single stretching cotton-wool fabric over the 
world figure who has flown dirigibles completed duralumin skeleton of the 
with uniform success. After three world’s largest lighter-than-air craft. 
weeks in the United States talking The LZ 129 will be nearly twice as large 


zeppelins, he sailed home to Germany a8 the Graf Zeppelin and about 10 per 


last week. cent larger than the 6,500,000-cubic- RAZOR GLIDES EASIIY-WHEN YOU LATAERUP 


The first concrete suggestion came foot Macon. 


from the general board of the navy. To Passenger accommodations aboard WITH INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 


Secretary Claude A. Swanson it pro- the LZ 129 will be luxurious. Inside % . 
posed construction of a small, 2,500,000- her 827-foot-long envelope will be 25 AND THERES NO STING FOR INGRAM'S 


cubic-foot training craft. While this bedrooms, each with two beds. Cock- | TONES THE SKIN; COOLS THE SHAVE. 

was building the old Los Angeles would _ tail lounges, a bar, a promenade deck, TUBE OR JAR. 

be staffed, provisioned, and fueled. Then and a gymnasium will keep passengers 
| it would be tied outside on the Lake- busy while the ship whips them across 2 
, hurst, N. J., mooring mast for a year’ the north Atlantic at 100 miles an hour. rf 

while its crew studied the effects of At this rate her 5,000-horsepower, 

wind and weather on the ship. Dr. crude-oil motors will drive her from 
Eckener’s plans were more spectacular Germany, via Cardington, England, to 
; and more vague. New York in 60 hours. Since the United 
Next Summer he promised to bring States has released enough non-in- 
the Zeppelin Luftschiffbau Gesell- flammable helium to obviate use of 
schaft’s unfinished LZ 129 to the United hydrogen, smoking will be permitted on 
States for a practical demonstration. the new ship. 
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JACKET 


garment for 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Especially designed for winter golfers as a pro- 
tection against rain, wind, and cold. Equally 
perfect for all outdoor sports. The closely wov- 
en fabric is handsomely styled—zipper front, 
roll collar, bellows back, sleeve, and side tabs. 


$4 150 For sale at all A. G. Spalding & 

Bros. stores, department and sport- 
ing goods stores, or order direct. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portiand, Oregon. 


Ondbicx 


WOOL 
Home of Dirigibles at Akron: The Industry Is Pleading fora Revel | GOLF. JACKET 


perfect 
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BuY NO INsURA, 





until you learn about CE 
re) POSTAL LIFE’S 


worm POLICY 


Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS, That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,221 of insurance at 
age 20; $1,086 at age 25; $948 at age 30; $813 at age 
35,etc.; all ages, 18 to 50, men and women. Send coupon 
to find out amount at your age. 

Real “Old Line’? LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 
that offers you lifetime protection with cash -loan values 
and standard provisions and benefits printed in the policy 
and guaranteed. This 29-year-old safe company, operating 
under the rigid New York State insurance laws, has paid 
out over $40,000,000 to policy holders and their families 
Mail coupon today, No Me ebligation. 
ee wee law ome moc mee 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—Arraur Jozpan, Pres. 
Dept. 681, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please mail details of your $1.00 policy. 








Exact date and year of birth... cece ecccecsseee 
Occupation. .csccccccccccesscsessessesceses . 
Name..sceccccccccsccceces eoeceresecesseses . 
Full address 


DON’T SHOOT 


Your Bridge Partner 


—or shrink in shame if you yourself have com- 
mitted a horrible faux pas. There's a new book— 
a marvelous new book for bidding contract bridge 
—the VIENNA SYSTEM. It contains only 30 pages 
—takes but one hour to master. But when you re 
through — you and your partner will know the 
quick trick count of each other's hand. Originated 
abroad and as simple as ABC. Absolutely correct. 
Get it for yourself —or give it for Christmas. 


$1.00 a copy, by mail or at your book store. 


THE VIENNA SYSTEM 
605 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 























AND A STANDARD 


The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence ... today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

a 
Single Rooms from $4.00 


Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


aint 
—_—__— 














UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 
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CHEMISTRY: Nobel 
Urey, Heavy Atom Discoverer 


Prize for 


“If you search diligently enough for 
the truth, and long enough, you are 
quite certain ... to find something im- 
portant,” said Dr. Harold Clayton Urey 
of Columbia University. Long and 
diligently he followed that principle, 
searching for the heavy hydrogen atom. 
Three years ago, on Thanksgiving day, 
he found it. Last week the Nobel Prize 
Awards Board considered the discovery 
sufficiently important to hand him 
$41,000, its 1934 prize for chemistry. 

Heavy hydrogen is a component of 
heavy water, which looks and tastes 
like ordinary water. But heavy water’s 
hydrogen atom has a mass twice that 
of the common hydrogen atom. And 
heavy water costs $20,000 a quart. Its 
practical value today is zero, but its 
possibilities in biological and atomic 
research are infinite. 

Shy, moon-faced Dr. Urey was not 
the first to suspect that a given ele- 
ment might have mixed atoms of 
different weights—‘isotopes” as they 
are known to science. Chemists based 
their suspicions on one fact. Seeking 
a delicate measure for weighing ele- 
ments they arbitrarily assigned a mass 
of 16 to the oxygen atom. On this 
basis they found many elements with 
masses that were not quite round 
numbers. Thus hydrogen has a mass 
of 1.008, beryllium 9.02, and nitrogen 
14.01. Chemists raised a question. 
Wasn’t it possible the fractions were 
caused by mixed atoms? 

In 1931 Dr. Urey became convinced 
that an extra heavy atom did exist. He 
reasoned that the best means of finding 
heavy hydrogen was by distillation of 
common hydrogen. The lighter atoms 
would evaporate first, leaving the 
heavier hydrogen atoms in the residue. 
Hydrogen’s boiling point, 434 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, created his 
knottiest problem. Few laboratories in 
the country were equipped to produce 
such low temperatures. Finally he ap- 
pealed to Dr. F. G. Brickwedde at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. 

Out of a gallon of liquid hydrogen 
Dr. Brickwedde salvaged liquid residue 
about the size of a pencil eraser. In 
a bottle Dr. Urey carefully carried his 
precious cargo back to Columbia Uni- 
versity. There he placed the evapo- 
rated hydrogen in a vacuum tube, agi- 
tating it with an electric current until 
it glowed like a neon light. He caught 
reflections on a diffraction grating. In 
the spectrum he thus developed Dr. 
Urey saw a band of light which he 
realized. was not caused by ordinary 
hydrogen. He had tracked down heavy 
hydrogen. 

Dr. Urey named the new form of 
hydrogen “deuterium.” It was shown 
to have a mass of 2.0136. Water made 
of it was called D.,O instead of H.O. 
The most common source of heavy 
water is electrolytic vats in chemical 
plants where common water is broken 
down into hydrogen and oxygen. The 
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residue in the vats is rich in the heavy 
hydrogen atom. 

Dr. Urey did not stop with the dis- 
covery of heavy hydrogen in a few iso- 
lated substances. He analyzed materia] 
of all kinds—bread, benzine, coal tar, 
and lettuce. He spared no pains to 
make the research exhaustive. 

In testing water Dr. Urey took 
samples from extinct Hawaiian vol- 
canoes, Texas helium wells, and De- 
vonian rocks of New York. He found 
that throughout the world heavy hydro- 
gen is distributed in a ratio of 1 heavy- 
weight for every 5,000 ordinary hydro- 
gen atoms. Other chemists have un- 
covered only two exceptions: borax 
deposits and the boughs of willow trees. 
In these the concentration of heavy 
atoms is slightly higher. 

Heavy water makes mice drunk, 
kills tadpoles, sterilizes tobacco seeds, 
and has no effect on wheat seeds. It 
hinders the growth of yeast cells. Re- 
searchers hope it will have the same 
effect on cancer cells. 

The discoverer of heavy water, which 
Baron Rutherford, British physicist, 
considers one of the century’s six most 
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Dr. Harold Urey, Winner of Nobel 
Prize for Heavy Water Discovery 


important finds, is only 41 years old, 
a native of Walkerton, Ind. 

Starting as a biologist, he was veered 
from his course by the war. The 
government put him to work in 4 
chemical laboratory. After the Armis- 
tice he landed first in the chemistry de- 
partment of the University of Montana, 
later at the University of California. 
Then he moved to Copenhagen to study 
under the great Niels Bohr. 

In 1929 Columbia gave the brilliant 
young chemist an assistant professor- 
ship. Last February the university 
promoted him to a full professorship. 
In his Leonia, N. J., home where he 
lives with his wife and two children, he 
likes to do charcoal sketches and play 
the piano. Of his discovery he said: 
“Just luck ... No, I.guess it was more 
than luck. It was the kind of luck that 
comes only when you have prepared 
the way...” 
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BOOKS 


SEA BATTLE: | “Play-By-Play” 
Account of Jutland Encounter 


THE RIDDLE OF JUTLAND. 
Gibson and Vice Admiral J. E. T. Harper. 
394 pages, 107,000 words. Index, Bibliog- 
raphy, Illustrations. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $4. 


At Jutland on May 31, 1916, was 
fought the only great battle waged by 
modern fleets. It was unique in another 
respect: nobody knew who had won 
it. When the German ships reached 
port their crews gave the world its 
first news of the fight, and reported, 
correctly, that the enemy had suffered 
the greater losses. They claimed that 
Britannia, which had ruled the waves 
since 1588, had at last been humbled. 
Later, when people realized that in 
spite of its “victory” the German 
Navy was bottled up for the duration 
of the war, the palm was awarded to 
Great Britain—but with reservations. 
The German fleet had not been de- 
stroyed. 

The authors Gibson and Harper, an 
American naval historian and a British 
Admiral, attempt to settle the matter 
once and for all. For the first time, it 
is claimed, full use has been made of 
all official records available since the 
Armistice. 

The authors present a running story 
that is as exciting as a fictional thrill- 
er and as factual as a police report. 

A description of the opening of the 
newly dredged Kiel Canal in the fourth 
week of June, 1914, sets the scene. 
During the ceremonies the German 
fleet and a visiting British squadron 
lay amicably side by side. Their offi- 
cers dined together. But on Sunday, 
June 28, an assassination across the 
continent at Sarajevo touched off the 
train of events that was to bring these 
ships together in history’s largest naval 
battle. 

Two years later on May 30 British 
stations heard a number of urgent 
code-messages flying by radio to the 
German fleet. A sortie was expected. 
Twenty-nine hours later the hostile 
navies had left their respective bases. 
Early in the afternoon of the 31st they 
discovered each other’s presence off 
Jutland. 

From this point on readers are given 
a& minute-by-minute account of ma- 
neuvers, salvos, and sinkings as they 
were recorded in the log books of the 
252 opposing ships. First came the 
battle-cruiser action between Admirals 
Beatty and von Hipper, which damaged 
the British severely. Then Admiral 
Jellicoe with his main fleet flanked and 
drove off the Germans under Scheer. 
Finally, under cover of darkness, the 
German vessels literally steamed 
through their opponents’ lines to make 
port. 

All the complicated Fleet movements 
and the separate actions of various 
ships are clearly accounted for. This is 
no small task. Even the hits are re- 
corded—as carefully as at a ball game. 
The battle atmosphere is conveyed in 
vivid terms. 

These events were distorted by biased 


By Langhorne 
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news services during the war and by 
bitter controversies afterward. Beatty, 
the storm center, was widely praised 
and Jellicoe’s judgment was dispar- 
aged. Beatty had qualities which en- 
deared him to the public. Since the 
Battle of Dogger Bank in 1915 he had 
been known as a fiery fighter. At 
Jutland he led his fast cruisers in the 
bloodiest section of the battle—gal- 
lantly but recklessly, according to ex- 
perts. Finally, he was a dandy. He 
always wore his cap at a rakish angle 
and—because it looked better—he 
sported six brass buttons on his uni- 
form when the regulations prescribed 
eight. 

The anti-Jellicoe camp in England 
maintained that Beatty was the hero; 
that his commander was directly re- 
sponsible for the ultimate escape of 
the German Navy. But the authors 
of this book favor Jellicoe, citing the 
losses sustained by Beatty and the 
safe and sound movements of the 
Grand Fleet. 

Vice Admiral Harper commanded 
several ships during the war but was 
not present at the Battle of Jutland. 
For that reason he was chosen to make 
an impartial report on it for the 


British Admiralty. The report not only | 


white-washed Jellicoe but highly 
praised him. When it was presented in 
1920 Beatty was First Sea Lord and 
Jellicoe was Governor General of New 
Zealand. The report was suppressed 
for seven years. 

Langhorne Gibson, son of the artist 
Charles Dana Gibson, has been inter- 
ested in seafaring since boyhood, when 
he used to race 17-foot knockabouts 
on Penobscot Bay, Maine. During the 
war he served on an American de- 
stroyer. In “Death of a Fleet,” written 
with Paul Schubert two years ago, 
he described the surrender and scut- 
tling of the German ships in 1918 and 
1919. His house at Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
contains a private maritime museum 
and a library of nautical books. 


CARICATURES: 
Rips Open Some Personages 


Peggy Bacon 


OFF WITH THEIR HEADS. By Peggy Bacon. 
78 pages. McBride, New York. $3. 


Taking her cue from the Queen of 
Hearts in Alice in Wonderland (Alice’s 
prototype died last week. See page 23), 
a demure-looking artist disposes of 
many famous personages with one 
sweep of her weapons. Instead of an 
executioner’s axe she uses a charcoal 
stick and a pen. The charcoal furnished 
the sketches for “Off With Their 
Heads;” the pen recorded mental im- 
pressions. These appear as devastat- 
ing footnotes to the 39 caricatures. 

Peggy Bacon, 39-year-old lampoonist, 
was introduced to the Muses by her 
artist father, Charles Roswell Bacon. 
She studied drawing and painting 
under four more artists, then married 
a fifth, Alexander Brook. After leav- 
ing the Art Students League she began 
to display her satirical talents on draw- 
ing paper and in the literary columns of 
the New Yorker, Vanity Fair, Scrib- 
ners, the Delineator, and the late Dial. 
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Needed Fact, Figure, Formula 
Shortcut and Special Method 


in the 


WHOLE FIELD 


Every 
Every 


of 


MATHEMATICS 


Now in ONE 
Handy Volume! 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your finger tips 
instant facts and formulas for making every kind of 
mathematical calculation. From hundreds of different 
sources, this priceless information has been gathered 
together, boiled down into brief, simple language, 
and applied to actual problems. Every man in business, 
every man in the mathematical trades, every man who 
ever uses a tool or has to make calculations or estimates 
in office, shop, or home, will find here a treasury of 
money- -making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of 
mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The spe- 
cific information you want 
is easy to find, by looking 
it up in the index. The 
book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical 
methods, _easily-worked 
formulas for solving 
every problem. Thou- 
sands of specific exam- 
ples show you just how 
to make your calcula- 
tions. If your work 
involves mathematics 
in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an in- 
dispensable part of your equip- 
ment. It is an amazing time 
saver for any one concerned 
with engineering, architecture, 



















electricity, mechanics, con- 

struction, automobiles, ma- 

chinery, printing, or any other 

industrial work; or with ac- 

Fr counting, auditing, manufac- 

turing, costs, taxes, or any 

other business mathematics. 

“RAPID No practical man, no house 

ARITHMETIC” owner who makes an occasional 

popes, - ene who an a 

ome work-shop can afford to 

Cloth Bound be without the valuable in- 

Regular $1.50 Book formation quickly found in 
. this book. 

Gives you quick 
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tion, subtraction, 
multiplication. di- 
vision, fractions. 


Save Time—Be 
Sure of Your Facts 


event C~ Se- One quick turn to the in- 
co . yercent- , 

age. calculating _ and you find at once the 
powers and roots. st mathematical methods for 
and every arith- solving your problems. You 


avoid the expensive errors that 
handicap the man who merel 

guesses. Think what an ad- 
vantage it is to have all this 
information in one handy book! 


See How Thoroughly 
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She was offered fat fees to do regular 
work for newspapers but declined be- 
cause she hates to work by the clock. 


Last Spring she overcame her hatred 
of clocks and agreed to do a book for 
McBride & Co., publishers. She sought 
out currently fashionable politicians, 
artists, and literary lights, and set 
down their salient characteristics. If 
this book contained nothing more than 
the surface portraits, it would be re- 
vealing enough. The footnotes give it 
X-ray qualities. 

Some samples: 


Fiorello LaGuardia, Fusion Mayor of 
New York: “Little hard licorice-candy 
type. Big dark circles about eyes. 
Midget heavyweight with fighting bul- 
let head, cocky carriage, little brown 
polished shoes like bootblack on a 
holiday . . . Smart cagey intelligence 
with wee feet firmly on ground but no 
big intellect. Energetic little human. 
No drone and no giant.” 


Carl Sandburg, Chicago poet: 
“Chunky nose taking edge off stern 
Roman Senator look, lends a clownish 
and rural expression to face. No vest 
. . » Head thrust forward with bovine 
earnestness ... dogged, sincere and 
romantic.” 


Rexford G. Tugwell: “Swell grade- 
A intelligence, smooth-running with 
normal force behind. A bit dandyish. 
Boiled-egg-for-breakfast look with rare 
business-like digressions.. A nice head- 
master.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: “Head like a 
big trunk, battered by travel and 
covered with labels, mostly indecipher- 
able ... Bright, direct look, the frank, 
clear gaze of craft. Clever as hell but 
so innocent.” 


WS TRAIL A= 


via Hawaii,Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand 
“MARIPOSA” and “MONTEREY” 
Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


Matson Line il 





















NewYork + Chicago + San Francisco 
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Peggy Bacon’s Caiteasares: (Left) Mayor LaGuardia, “Little Hard Licorice-Candy Type; (Center) Carl Sandburg, “Head 
Thrust Forward With Bovine Earnestness;” (Right) Miss Bacon as She Sees Herself, “Weak Look of a Little Rodent” 


The artist spares neither herself nor 
her husband. Asked for a comment, Mr. 
Brook said: “Well, I think every single 
picture in the book is perfect but the 
one of me.” 

In real life Miss Bacon wears fan- 
tastic hats, sings unprintable songs, 
looks prettily and .sweetly Victorian. 
But in her caricature of herself she has 
drawn a girl more mouse-like than 
pretty. She reports herself as follows: 
“Small features, prominent nose, chip- 
munk teeth, and no chin, conveying the 
sharp, weak look of a little rodent... 
Lacks vigor and sparkle.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: South Pole; 
Peru; Tarkington; Fallada 


SOUTH OF THE SUN. By Russell Owen. 288 
pages, 73,000 words. John Day, New York, 
$2.50. 

This is the diary of the man who 
covered Commander Byrd’s first South 
Pole expedition for The New York 
Times. It does not contain much news 
but is a compelling report on what it 
is like to be isolated with 42 men for 
fourteen months, nearly half of them 
in a dark world. Natural beauties and 
human irritations make the story. 


FIRE ‘ON THE ANDES. By Carleton Beals. 
448 pages, 100,000 words. Index, Bibliog- 
raphy. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3. 


The ubiquitous specialist in Latin 
America, who has been traveling for 
seventeen years, this time reports on 
Peru, its geography, people, and cus- 
toms. As usual, his book is packed 
(but not heavy) with facts and anec- 
dotes. 


LITTLIZ ORVIE. By Booth Tarkington. 383 
pages, 90,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


In his thirty-eighth book the novelist 
takes apart an 8-year-old boy, Master 
Orvard Stone. Like his elders in ‘‘Pen- 
rod” and “Seventeen,” he is grievously 
misunderstood by parents and friends. 
Orvie’s extreme youth does not give 
the author quite as much scope for 
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playfulness as he enjoyed in his books 
on adolescence. 


THE WORLD OUTSIDE. By Hans Fallada. 
569 pages, 130,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. 


The author of “Little Man What 
Now?” has produced another story of 
hard life in Germany. This time he 
is concerned with the life of a long- 
term convict, both in and out of jail. 
Like his other book, it is distinctly 
topical. An American writer might 
have done better with it for American 
readers. 


> . . 
THROUGH SPACE AND TIME. By Sir James 
Jeans. 218 pages, 58,000 words. Index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3. 


Last Christmas Sir James addressed 
the Royal Institution in London. His 
topic, here presented in book form, 
took him appropriately on a scientific 
tour of the heavens. Though his hear- 
ers were adult, he was asked for a 
style “adapted to a juvenile audience.” 
The book does not pretend to add to 
the sum of human knowledge, but is 
full of simple, clear, predigested in- 
formation. 


SUNDOWN. By John Joseph Mathews. 312 
pages, 81,000 words, Longmans, New York. 
2.50. 


Novel of modern Osage Indians by a 
young man who is part Osage himself. 
In the book his hero leaves his tepee 
to investigate white civilization, which 
he does not fully understand. Then he 
returns home to find that he can no 
longer sympathize with his native cul- 
ture. A problem of adjustment sensi- 
tively handled. 


CANNIBAL COUSINS. By John H. Craige. 299 
pages, 85,000 words. Minton, Balch, New 
York, $2.75. 


A United States Marines Captain, 
author of “Black Bagdad,” gives read- 
ers another volume of true _ stories 
about Haiti, where he was stationed 
for several years. He lashes Haitians 
with his wit in tales compounded of 
blood and humor; in his political re- 
ports he slams the ineptitudes of the 
American occupation. These books are 
the “Now It Can Be Told” of the years 
when the Marines were lords of Haiti. 












NEWS 
in all its phases 


NEWS-WEEK’S Third Bound Volume is selling rapidly. It deserves 
a place in your library. Reserve your copy now. Only a limited 
number are available. Reservations will be made in order of receipt. 


$2.50 $3.50 


For NEws-WEEK Subscribers to others 


Volume III contains between its handsome red covers the twenty-six 
issues of NEWS-WEEK from January 6th to June 30th . . . complete 
coverage of all the significant news of the world during the first 


half of 1934. 


The new volume contains 


1. More than 500 leading articles—a brilliant record of history 
in the making. 


2. More than 1800 columns of swift moving, easily read, easily 
remembered text. 


3. More than 1200 striking photographs that aid in visualizing 
actual happenings in the news. 


4. More than 30 crisp biographical sketches of people who made 


news in 1934. 


NEWS-WEEK is an accurate history of these changing times. The 
bound volumes, completely indexed* by a trained librarian, are 
valuable in any library—a convenient, humanly told reference to 
world news in all its phases: Events, pictures and background facts. 


*Separate index may be purchased for 75c 


Send the coupon today 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. Iam [) I am not [) a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. | 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. . | 


Gentlemen: Send me C.O.D. bound volume | 
III, (26 issues) NEWS-WEEK, indexed SE 2. sin alandinkentsdesocs tueabentdbeeddabhinesneteks ! 
complete. | 
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&. Lad-i-e-s and Gentlemen! 
...Beech-Nut presents... 
a mouth-watering performance 
.. that will give the most jaded 
appetite a new thrill! Here's 
a glorious galaxy of flavors .. 
in gum, fruit drops and mints. 
Follow the crowd and join 
the big parade. Step right up 
and say .. “Beech-Nut’! 
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